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HE Egyptian funeral is fairly well 

known in the later periods of phara- 

onic history, and the various proc- 
esses of mummification and burial serv- 
ices have been outlined in the literature 
on the subject.! It seems worth while, 
however, to examine the evidence from 
the Egyptian Old Kingdom, when the 
rites were still fairly fluid and had not yet 
been canonized by sacred tradition. My 
central interest is the journey to the 
tomb—the procession from the realm of 
the living to the final interment within 
the tomb. A basic document will be the 
broken scene in the Saqqara mastaba of 
the vizier Mereruka, where the solemn 
procession is presented in greatest de- 
tail.? 

The scene in question, shown here as 
Plate XV, is a continuous cinematic 
movement from the left of the wall to the 
right, that is, from east to west of a wall 
facing the main offering-niche of the 
tomb.* The starting-point may be taken 
to be the house of the living and, after a 


' E.g., Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenem- 
het, esp. pp. 48 ff., 110 ff.; Smith and Dawson, Egyp- 
tian Mummies, pp. 33 ff 

*In Chamber A 13. Published as Pl. 130 in The 
Vastaba of Mereruka, Vol. IL (‘O.! P.,”"’ Vol. XX XIX) 
hereafter referred to as ‘‘ Mereruka’’) 

* From upper left to lower right on our Pl. XV. 


journey by land and water, the terminal 
point to be Mereruka’s tomb at Saqqara. 
To complete the analysis, it will be neces- 
sary to introduce a good deal of other ma- 
terial from other sources, mainly of the 
Old Kingdom. The only strictly analogous 
scene to that in the tomb of Mereruka 
comes from the neighboring and roughly 
contemporary tomb of Ankhma-Hor, 
where an even more broken scene shows 
the beginning and one medial stage of the 
journey to the tomb.‘ Other scenes show 
a few episodes of the journey only, and 
there is no contemporary textual state- 
ment on the full progress of the funeral 
services. 
I. THE PERIOD OF EMBALMMENT 

In later times the period between death 
and burial was an established stretch of 
seventy days, “completed in the mor- 

‘Plate XII of this article (published in Capart, 
Une Rue de tombeaur 4 Sagqarah, Vol. II, Pls. LX X 
LX XII). Its setting in the tomb of Ankhma-Hor is 
analogous to that in the tomb of Mereruka, that is, 
with the starting-point at the left and east. In con- 
trast to the forward movement in Pl. XV, the progres- 
sion in Pl. XII seems to have been boustrophedon up 
the wall from a starting-point at the lower left corner 
Because a considerable stretch of wall surface has been 
lost at the right end of this wall in the tomb of Ankh- 
ma-Hor, the upper register of Pl. XII must show a 
stage of action much later than the lower register, per- 


haps corresponding to the procession shown at the 
bottom of Pl. XV 
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tuary workshop.’”® The evidence from the 
Old Kingdom does not show this period 
of seventy days. In fact, the two bits of 
evidence—insufficient for any established 
conclusions—show a longer period. In the 
Fourth Dynasty tomb of Queen Meres- 
ankh III the dates given show a stretch 
of 272 days between ‘“‘the resting of her 
ka, her departure to the mortuary work- 
shop,” and “her departure to her beauti- 
ful tomb.’ In his Fifth Dynasty tomb 
the vizier Senedjemib recounts his filial 
activity on behalf of his father: 


Now I asked from my Lord that there be 
brought for him a sarcophagus from Tura for 
this tomb of his, which I made for him within 
one year ‘and two-thirds’, while he was in the 
mortuary workshop ‘of a period of time in' the 
house of his estate which is in (the necropolis 
named) Beautiful-is-Isesi.’ 


5 Eighteenth Dynasty Theban tomb 110, as pub- 
lished by Davies in Studies Presented to F. Li Griffith, 
Pl. 40 = Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenem- 
het, p. 56. See also A. Rowe in Annales du service, 
XXXVIII, 174 ff 

Egyptian w*bt, ‘‘pure place,”’ will be here rendered 
‘“‘mortuary workshop’’ rather than ‘‘place of embalm- 
ing.’’ In the Old Kingdom it was not only the place of 
embalming but also the workshop where mortuary 
craftsmen of various kinds were engaged. E.g., in 
Sethe, Urkunden des Alten Reiches (hereafter cited as 
“*Urk.’’), I, 38, craftsmen of the w‘bt carve and paint 
two false doors. In Capart, op. cit., Pl. XX XIII (ef 
Pl. XLVII), the ‘‘Painter of the Southern w‘bt, Mesi,"’ 
is shown painting a statue. The word “‘southern’’ em- 
phasizes the fact that there was a pair of these work- 
shops, analogous to other offices of regional duality 
E.g., the vizier Kagemni is ‘“‘Overseer of the Two 
Granaries, Overseer of the Two Treasuries, 
Overseer of the Two Shops of Royal Adornment, 
Overseer of the Two Mortuary Workshops” (Weil, 
Die Veziere des Pharaonenreiches, p. 18). Despite a di- 
versity of function, examples cited below show that 
the embalming was effected in a w‘bt. This is not the 
place for an examination of the evidence on the proc- 
ess of embalming in the Old Kingdom 


® Urk., I, 156-57 


? Ibid», p. 65. The half-brackets indicate the points 
in the text where translation is doubtful. The ‘‘and 
two-thirds” is particularly open to question; neither 
‘‘and three months’’ nor ‘‘and half a month’’ is prob- 
able. At any rate, it seems certain that the period was 
more than a year. I cannot understand the reference 
to the ‘‘period of time.'’ Possibly it is to be emended 
by the insertion of an m of equivalence: ‘‘which is the 
period of time in the house.”’ 


Two other Old Kingdom texts have 
general application to the processes of 
burial. Meriaa of the Sixth Dynasty says: 

I buried my father by a boon-which-the- 
King-gives and interred him in the beautiful 
west. I embalmed him with ointment of the 
Residence and red-linen of the House of Life. 
I inscribed his tomb and erected his statues, 
as does a conscientious heir, beloved of his 
father, who buries his father, his arm being 
strong.® 

Also from the Sixth Dynasty comes the 
inscription of Sabni, who tells how he 
brought back from Nubia the body of his 
dead father Mekhu. On his return he was 
met by a royal commissioner, Iri. 

Now when this Iri came from the Residence, 
he brought a decree to welcome... . this 
Mekhu. He brought... .embalmers, a lector 
priest, a ‘chamberlain, a subordinate of the 
mortuary workshop', mourners, and all the 
fequipment' of the embalming-place. He 
brought festival-ointment from the embalm- 
ing-place, the mysteries from the two mortu- 
ary workshops, .... cloth from the two treas- 
uries, and all the burial materials which issue 
from the Residence... . . I buried this father 
of mine in his tomb of the necropolis.* 


Finally, two familiar documents from 
later times may be cited, partly to com- 
pensate for the paucity of material, partly 
to show the changes of time. In the story 
of Sinuhe of the Middle Kingdom there 
is the passage: “Recall thou the day of 
burial, the passing to a revered state, 
when the evening is set aside for thee with 
ointments and wrappings from the hands 
of (the goddess of weaving) Tait.’”"® From 
the Eighteenth Dynasty tomb of Djehuti 
comes the passage: “A goodly burial 


comes in peace, when thy seventy days 


* Ibid., p. 267. The word translated ‘‘embalmed” is 
wt, primarily ‘‘wrapped, bandaged.’’ *‘House of Life’ 
is to be emended to ‘“‘Treasury"’ (JE A, XXIV, 160) 

* Urk., I, 137-39. “‘Embalming-place"’ is pr-n/r, 
otherwise not cited before Eleventh Dynasty 


© Sinuhe, B 190—92. The text then goes on to de- 
scribe the funeral procession to the tomb (see p. 212 
below). 
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are completed in the mortuary work- 
shop.’ Other evidence is relatively late 
and dangerous to apply here. 


Il. THE JOURNEY FROM THE 
HOUSE TO THE RIVER 

When the physical care of the body of 
the deceased had been effected, the funer- 
al procession began. The scenes, apart 
from the inscriptions, suggest that the 
point of departure was the house of the 
deceased. In Plate XV the funeral cortege 
moves away from a group of women 
shown in the utmost distress of mourning. 
The broken register above them shows 
that there were men depicted similarly. 
The Ankhma-Hor scene (Plate XII) gives 
further details. One group of women at 
the extreme left is within an enclosure, 
which I take to be the house, with the 
rest of the wailing women and all the men 
just outside. Both scenes show individuals 
prostrated by grief, the beating of heads, 
and the rending of garments. The title 
for the Ankhma-Hor scene is “Going out 
from the house of the estate to the beauti- 
ful west.’ In each scene the words of the 
wailing women are given: “O my father, 
my gracious lord!’ (Ankhma-Hor) and 
“QO Meri, lord of reverénce!.... Anubis 
will beatify thee!....’’(Mereruka)."* In 
the Ankhma-Hor scene two of the mourn- 


' References of n. 5 above. The text then goes on 
to describe the funeral procession to the tomb (see p. 
212 below) 

21 take pr n dt, “house of eternity,”’ to be essen- 
tially ‘‘manor house” in this context, certainly not a 
designation for the tomb. The ‘‘estate’’ was the ‘* (prop- 
erty of) eternity,’ from which worldly possession 
faced the otherworldly existence. The “‘house of the 
estate’’ was the property in this world which provided 
for existence into eternity. We shall see a case below 
(p. 208) where “house of eternity’’ does mean tomb 

‘8 Perhaps restore: ‘‘(the Embalmer of] Anubis will 
beatify thee!'’ See below for this title and for the 
word “‘beatify.’’ It is interesting that the lament in 
each scene comes from the women; but, of course, two 
cases do not make a rule. The abandoned grief of men 
as well as women in these Sixth Dynasty scenes con- 
trasts with the later masculine dignity, as shown, e.g., 
in Davies, The Tomb of the Vizier Ramose, Pils. XXIV-— 
XXV; Davies and Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Paint- 
ings, Vol. II, Pl. LXIII. 


ing men are specified by title and name, 
“the Mortuary Priest ‘Zenbeshi’’ and 
“the Subordinate Seal-bearer Ptah- 
shepses.’’ Presumably, these modest offi- 
cials derived some spiritual benefit by 
their inclusion in the intimate party of 
mourners at the manor house of a vizier. 

The coffin in the Mereruka scene is 
carried in a cradle with long poles. A 
point of interest, but devoid of signifi- 
vance to me, is the fact that the bearers 
of the coffin itself wear the ordinary 
skirt, whereas those at the front and rear 
poles wear the pointed skirt of dignitaries. 
This is not the case in the Ankhma-Hor 
scene, where all coffin-bearers wear the 
ordinary skirt, although other details 
seem to be the same. Dr. Nelson suggests 
that the scenes may indicate some dis- 
tinction between honorary pallbearers, 
who merely grasped the poles, and the 
actual carriers, whose hands are shown 
supporting the coffin. 

Behind the coffin-bearers and just 
leaving the house come the chief cele- 
brants of the funeral procession, three in 
Mereruka, four in Ankhma-Hor. The 
first is a woman, walking in the reverent 
attitude of hand to breast. She is “the 
Kite.”” The next figure in Ankhma-Hor 
is a man with staff, scepter, and a stiff 
scarf thrown over his shoulder. He is “the 
Seal-bearer of the God and Chief Em- 
balmer.”’ An individual with a pointed 
skirt and lector priest’s shoulder sash 
follows him and is designated as “the 
Embalmer of Anubis.”’ It is not certain 
which of these two central figures in 
Ankhma-Hor appears as the middle fig- 
ure in Mereruka. The Ankhma-Hor evi- 
dence cannot be forced to fit the Mereruka 
scene. Finally comes “the Lector Priest,” 
identified by the scroll in his hand, his 
pointed skirt, and the sash across his 
shoulders. We must examine these in- 
dividuals more closely. 
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The woman designated as the “Kite” 
(or hawk) is the chief female participant 
in the funeral ceremonies. In later times 
there were two “kites,” “the greater 
kite,” a woman impersonating Isis, and 
“the lesser kite,”’ a woman impersonating 
Nephthys.'* This was obviously derived 
from the identification of the deceased 
with Osiris, as these two goddesses were 
his chief mourners. It is significant that 
no such identifications appear in our 
scenes, where the “Kite’’ seems to be 
present as a single person.” To be sure, 
the Pyramid Texts do indicate that there 
were already two “‘kites,”’ but the dead 
king was identified with Osiris, as the dead 
commoner was not yet. Further, the evi- 
dence from the Pyramid Texts shows 
some unevenness, indicating that a change 
might be taking place with reference to 
these two mourning women." All that can 
be said with certainty is that the woman 
attendant for the Old Kingdom non- 
royal deceased was called a “kite” but 
that the significance of the identification 
escapes us. She may have been a profes- 

™% Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhet, 
p. 49, Pls. X—XIII; Davies, The Tomb of the Vizier 
Ramose, Pls. XXVI-XXVII; Davies, The Tomb of 


Neferhotep at Thebes, Pls. XX, XXII. Cf. de Buck, 
The Egyptian Coffin Texts, I, 74, 282. 


16 So in Mereruka, unless I am wrong in assuming 
that the group following the coffin is the same as the 
group shown at the river bank (see below, n. 27). So 
in Davies, Deir el Gebrawi, Vol. I, Pi. 10. In our Pls. 
XIII and XVII two women are shown on the funeral 
boats, but only one of them as the “‘Kite."’ In Davies, 
ibid., Vol. II, Pl. 7, two women are shown on the boat, 
but without label. Only in our Pl. XIV are two women 
shown on a single boat, both labeled as the ‘‘Kite."’ 
Even here I am not certain that they are distinct, as 
each faces a different scene of action. Possibly we are 
here dealing with the same woman at two stages of 
activity. 

1 ‘*Two kites’’ apparently as mourners, but with- 
out individual identification, Sethe, Die altdgyptischen 
Pyramidentezte, §§ 230, 6; 308, e. ‘Two kites’’ appar- 
ently not as mourners, ibid., § 1254, a. Nephthys a 
drt (‘‘kite’’), but Isis a A3¢ (‘‘‘mourning!' bird’’), ibid., 
§§ 1255, c-d; 1280, 6. The weaving goddess Tait a 
“kite,’’ ibid., § 741, b—-c. Note also that in de Buck, 
op. cit., p. 250, the goddess Bastet is the only named 
attendant in what seems to be the journey to the 
tomb. 


sional mourner, but the unadorned dig- 
nity which she displays suggests that she 
was the wife of the deceased. 

The next individual in the Ankhma- 
Hor scene is called the “‘Seal-bearer of the 
God and Chief Embalmer.”’ Disregarding 
for the moment the second of these titles,’ 
there is good reason why a Seal-bearer of 
the God should participate in the funeral 
procession of an Old Kingdom noble, es- 
pecially that of a vizier. ““The God” was 
the king, and his seal-bearer was accred- 
ited to act in the king’s name for specified 
purposes. In particular, the ‘‘Seal-bearer 
of the God” was responsible for official 
travel by boat.'* Since the funeral proces- 
sion had to cross the river, this function 
is important. Presumably, he acts in this 
mortuary capacity by royal grace. 

This individual and the next carry the 
title wt, which I have translated as “Em- 
balmer” rather than as “wt-Priest’”’ or 
“Burial Priest.”’ It is true that his visible 
function in our scenes and texts was sac- 
erdotal rather than corporeal, that in the 
earliest scenes the wt carries some of the 
ritual functions later exhibited by the 
“‘Lector Priest,’”’ and that he continues to 
be presented in ritual-spiritual functions. 
But the simplest interpretation of the evi- 
dence is that he was the one who wrapped 
the mummy and that this intimacy with 
burial qualified him to function as a priest 
in the burial services. The verb wt means 
“to bandage,” then “to wrap,” then “‘to 
wrap as a@ mummy” = “to embalm.’’” 

17 “Chief Embalmer’’ seems to be isolated to this 
instance. Possibly the ‘‘Seal-bearer of the God,”’ as a 
royal commissioner, was given precedence over the 


normal ‘“‘Embalmer of Anubis’’ and was thus desig- 
nated as ‘‘Chief Embalmer.’’ 


18Of. Junker, Giza, II, 132; Annales du service, 
XXXVIII, 38. 


1* To bandage’’a wound, Sethe, Die altdgyptischen 
Pyramidentezte, § 1202, d; surgically, Breasted, The 
Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 1, 96, 375. “Bandages” 
= ‘mummy wrappings,’ Sethe, ibid., § 1878, a. In 
connection with the handling of the body by Anubis, 
ibid., § 1122, c—d. 
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The wt man was literally “the wrapper.”’ 
In the Old Kingdom the title ““Embalmer 
of Anubis” is quite common and shows 
a relationship to the god of burial in what 
must be a physical sense.?° We shall note 
the priestly functions of the ““Embalmer”’ 
or the ‘‘Embalmer of Anubis” below (pp. 
208 and 213). Although there is no clear- 
cut substitution effected between the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms, the wt has essen- 
tially the same prominent sacerdotal 
functions at Old Kingdom funerals that 
the sm-priest assumed in the Middle 
Kingdom and later.*' There was no ritual 
uncleanness for the man who anointed 
and wrapped the dead body.” On the con- 
trary, his prominence both in physical 
and in spiritual functions emphasizes the 
essential unity of the dead, who became a 
“blessed one”’ by the combination of phys- 
ical and religious-magical activities. He 
who was responsible for physical perpetu- 
ation might properly be given a promi- 
nent place in the rites for spiritual per- 
petuation.** 

At the end of the procession comes the 
“Lector Priest,” literally “He Who Car- 
ries the Ritual,’’* that is, the scroll of 
appropriate religious and magical utter- 


* References in Worterbuch der 
Sprache, Belegstellen, I, 379:13 


Aegyptischen 


2! Sm appears as a title in Old Kingdom, but the 
sm-priest is not depicted in Old Kingdom funerary 
ritual 

2 Diodorus i. 91 draws a distinction between the 
paraschistes, who cut open the body and was immedi- 
ately ritually cursed, and the taricheutai or embalm- 
ers, who were honored and given free access to the 
temples as associates of the priests 


23 Although the increasing prominence of the lector 
priest and of the sm-priest thrust the wt into a sub- 
ordinate role in later funerary ritual, he did not disap- 
pear from such activity, eg., Middle Kingdom, in 
tomb of Djefa-Hapi (‘‘Hepzefi’’), Griffith, Inscrip- 
tions of Siut and Der Rifeh, Pl. I; Empire, Naville, 
Deir el Bahari, Vol. IV, Pls. 109-10, 112-13. For the 
association of ‘‘lector priest, seal-bearer of the God, 
and embalmer of Anubis"’ in appeals to passers-by on 
Middle Kingdom stele, see Cairo 20538, I, d, 3; 20539, 
Il, c, 4 (Lange and Schiifer, Grab- und Denksteine, I, 
147, 157). 


** Sethe in ZAS, LXX, 134. 


ances. As a professional initiate into these 
mysteries, he was an essential officiant in 
the important ceremonial of making mor- 
tal man into a blessed immortal.*® At the 
present stage of the procession his scroll 
is still rolled up in his hand. Later he will 
unroll it and recite from the texts thereon. 
We shall then make some guesses as to 
the type of utterances which he uses to 
beatify the deceased. 


Ill, THE CROSSING OF THE RIVER 


The Old Kingdom scenes frequently 
show the funeral cortege crossing a body 
of water. While I have assumed that this 
was a crossing of the Nile River, there is 
no specific evidence that this was the case. 
It was impossible to go very far in Egypt 
without crossing some body of water, 
large or small. Mereruka, for example, 
may have lived in Memphis on the west 
bank, so that crossing the river was not in 
question. A system of canals on the west 
side would facilitate the movement of any 
group moving any considerable distance. 
However, it is interesting that towboats 
of some size are used for the journey by 
water, as if the navigation problem pre- 
sented some difficulty. If canals alone were 
in question, we might expect to see tow- 
ing by ropes from the banks. Egyptian 
scenes combine the actual and the sym- 
bolical. The Nile bulks large in Egyptian 
life and became the symbol of great cross- 
ings here or in the other world. Even 
though the journey by water need not 
resort to the river, the scenes might en- 
large it to the great crossing. With recog- 

* The powerful professional skill of the lector 
priest is stated in several Old Kingdom texts. Uré., I, 
186: “‘One whom the King and Anubis love is the lec- 
tor priest who shall perform services beneficial for my 
ba (soul) according to that mysterious writing of the 
craft of the lector priest.’’ Jbid., p. 122: ‘I am an effec- 
tive and prepared blessed one, a lector priest who 
knows his (efficacious) speech.’ Jbid., p. 256: ‘lama 
lector priest I know everything of advantage to 


me in the necropolis.’" There is frequent reference to 
“he hmwt or ‘‘skilled craft’’ of the lector priest 
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nition that my position is shaky, I prefer 
to hold to the river on the basis of present 
evidence. 

The Mereruka scene (Pl. XV) shows 
the difficulty of launching the funeral 
barge on the eastern bank. The heavily 
laden boat carrying the coffin rests on the 
mud, so that it was necessary for sailors 
to go into the water to push it off.” 

Standing on the bank, while the coffin 
is loaded onto the barge, is the little group 
of funeral celebrants.*7 When they left the 
house they were three: the woman, a man 
with a staff and scepter, and the lector 
priest. Now they have added another man 
with a staff and scepter. Referring to the 
Ankhma-Hor scene and remembering 
that we have now reached the boats, we 
may guess that the transport official, the 
“Seal-bearer of the God,” is here depicted 
for the first time in the Mereruka se- 
quence. 

The funeral barge itself is a vessel with 
high ends in imitation of a bound reed 
boat. Possibly these vessels are shown in 
Mereruka, 11, 150, 152, where men are 
depicted hewing out two wooden vessels 
of this shape. The accompanying text 
runs: “[Inspecting the building of] two 
[Byb]los-type boats of shed-wood, made 
for him by the masters of the shipyards 
of his manor house, so that a landing may 
be made in them at the beautiful west.’’* 


* This function of guiding the barge and sheering 
it off the shoals seems to have been undertaken by a 
single man in a little skiff near the prow of the funer- 
ary barge in Pls. XIII and XIV. The towboats have 
oars, but the funerary barge does not. 


27 So I interpret the movement. It is legitimate to 
argue from the Mereruka scene that the funeral pro- 
cession has a woman and three men preceding the 
coffin, a woman and two men following. However, in 
that part of the scene depicting the other side of the 
river (bottom of Pl. XV) the party is shown following 
only. I therefore take the group at the eastern shore to 
be the same group, here watching the loading 


28 The word given for the type-name of these two 
boats is incomplete on the wall. The restoration 
[k]b[n}t(y) w(y), “two [Byb]los-boats,’’ rests on the ap- 
parent space for an n over the ¢ and on an Empire 


On the Mereruka barge are seated two 
men in the costume of the lector priest 
and another individual in the prow, with 
a woman kneeling behind the coffin. For 
some suggestions as to the identity of 
these passengers we must examine the 
parallel scenes. 

In Lepsius, Denkmédler, II, 101, b (our 
Pl. XIII), the lower left boat shows the 
“Kite,” the “Lector Priest: making be- 
atifications,”’ the ““Embalmer,”’ a woman 
without designation, and the helmsman. 
The title over this boat runs: “Going off 
from the ‘weaving' house to the beautiful 
west, into the presence of the great god.’’*® 
Just above this is shown a similar boat 
with only the “Embalmer’” given by 
title ; the other passengers are two kneeling 
men and two men whose gestures suggest 
that they are probably lector priests. 
To the right, a boat which probably con- 
tains the statue of the deceased carries 
the ‘“‘Kite,”’ the ‘‘Lector Priest,”’ and the 
“Embalmer.” A broken title for this part 
of the scene apparently ran: “{crossjing 
in the weret-(boat).’”’ We shall meet this 


parallel (Davies, The Tomb of Neferhotep at Thebes, Pl 
XXIII: ‘the women of the Byblos-boat (¢} kbnty) are 
in very great mourning’’). The scene accompanying 
this text shows the funeral barge crossing the river, 
with mourning women on the catafalque. The use of 
the Byblos-type boat for the funeral crossing is very 
interesting, but perhaps it should be emphasized that 
it is simply a type of boat and that there is no essen- 
tial connection here between Byblos and the Osiris 
saga 

The boats depicted under construction in the tomb 
of Tji (Wreszinski, Atlas zur altdgyptischen Kultur- 
geschichte, III, 36) cannot, from the spacing of the 
signs, be reconstructed as [k]b[n|t-boats. The boat 
name there may have been [#3]bt; cf. JE A, XLX, 152, 
and Pl. XXIII 


2° The significance of “‘the ‘weaving’ house’’ es- 
capes me. The evidence cited by Junker, Giza, III, 
210 ff., seems conclusive for the meaning, although his 
reading irit for the sign of the woman weaver is not 
conclusive. The figure is that of a woman with a weav- 
ing apparatus on her lap; Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, 20, 
a; 103; Cairo 1447 (Borchardt, Denkmdler des Alten 
Reiches, I, 131) combine in evidence that cloth is in- 
volved. The peculiar sign is most common in the tomb 
in which our scene is found, and the ‘‘'weaving' house” 
may be equivalent to the manor house there. 
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boat again.*® This last vessel contrasts 
with the other two on Plate XIII: they 
are clearly on the water, with other boats 
in attendance. This smaller boat has only 
a line of marching men pulling it, as it 
moves across a surface of such marked 
unevenness that two men must steady 
the shrine which it carries. The uneven 
surface contrasts so definitely with the 
smooth waters shown under the other 
boats that I suggest that it represents the 
rough ground of the western desert. If so, 
this would lie in the next stage of the pro- 
cession, from the river to the tomb.* 
The interesting scene from Dahshur 
(Pl. XIV)*? shows in the upper register 
a boat being towed across water and ap- 
parently carrying the statue of the de- 
ceased. At the prow of the boat sit the 
“Kite,” two undesignated men, and the 
“Lector Priest,’ with containers holding 
his special equipment. An undesignated 
woman sits at the stern, near the helms- 
man. In the lower register a different kind 
of boat seems to rest on sand. Above it 
appears the line: “the crossing of the 
weret-boat.’”” Two passengers face the 
stern, toward a lector priest standing and 
reading in a decorated booth; these pas- 
sengers are the “Kite” and an undesig- 
nated man. Two passengers face forward, 
toward the pulling men and toward an- 
other figure of a lector priest standing and 
reading in a booth of different decoration. 
These passengers are the “‘Kite’’ and the 
* The word wrt means simply ‘‘the great.’’ In addi- 
tion to the instances cited below, where it is a funeral 
barge, it figured in the passion play of Osiris at Aby- 
dos: stela of Ikhernofret, line 22 (Schiifer, in Sethe's 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde 
Aegyptens, IV, 30-31). Henri Frankfort points out to 
me that the weret episode comes toward the end of the 


passion play as recorded on that stela, just before the 
god is brought to his resting-place. 


*! Similarly, the lower boat in our Pl. XIV rests 
on uneven surface and has no attendant towboats but 
only a line of pulling men. It also is designated as the 
“we ret-boat.”’ 

2 De Morgan. Fouilles en Dahchour, Vol. II, Pl. 


99 
a“< 


- 


“Embalmfer].”’ The title for this part of 
the scene is “Conducting the ritual by the 
Lector Priest limeh.’”’** This part of the 
scene is completed by the figure of a man 
saluting the cortege with food offerings 
and figures of butchers making the sacri- 
fice of an ox. 

This scene is remarkably like a Sixth 
Dynasty instance from Saqqara, our 
Plate XVI, published by Selim Hassan 
in Annales du service (Vol. XXXVIII, 
Pl. XCVII, and p. 513). There the light 
boat carrying the sarcophagus again rests 
on an uneven patch, which I take to be 
sand; the line of marching men provides 
the only traction; one woman and one 
man sit at each end of the boat; and there 
is a reading lector priest in a booth at the 
rear. The only difference is that the re- 
ception group ahead of the boat consists 
of two reading lector priests and two offi- 
cials clad in the stiff skirt and carrying 
staffs and scepters. 

Plate XVII, from the tomb of Hetep- 
herakhti, now in Leyden,** shows the 
statue of the deceased crossing the water. 
Before the towboat are the words: “‘'Face 
to' the west!’’ At the prow of the barge 
sit a woman and a man, both undesig- 
nated, and a lector priest. Before the lat- 
ter are the lines: “Sailing, while the ritual 
is conducted by the lector priest.”” An un- 
designated man sits steadying the shrine 
holding the statue of the “Judge and 
Mouth of Nekhen, Hetepherakhti.” Be- 
hind the helmsman sits the “Kite.” We 
shall examine the other part of this scene 
—the procession by land—below (p. 211). 

Two scenes at Deir el-Gebrawi show 
the funeral barge crossing the stream. In 

*3 Reading sim hb tn, etc., with a water determina- 
tive following 43m hb, because of the nature of the par- 
ticular ritual involved. The alternative, 44m hb m mw 
in, ete., ‘conducting the ritual in the water by,"’ etc., 


seems inappropriate. We shall meet the phrase fim hb 
again below, n. 45. 


% Leyden Museum, Beschreibung der Aegyptischen 
Sammlung, Voi. I, Pi. LX. 
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the tomb of Ibi the boat carrying the 
coffin has the “‘Kite’”’ and the “Embalm- 
er” as passengers.** In the tomb of Djau 
two boats are being towed.** On a plat- 
form at the prow of the first barge stands 
the “Lector Priest,’ acting as pilot and 
calling out: “Starboard! Thou hast made 
to port'!’ Two undesignated women sit 
fore qnd aft of the shrine. The second 
barge shows a shrine much like the first. 
An imy-hnt priest stands on the pilot’s 
platform. Without clear proof, I suggest 
that the first barge carried the coffin, the 
second a statue. 

These are our scenes of the crossing. It 
remains to list a few analogous texts. The 
first series comes from a false door in the 
Saqqara tomb of a Ptahhotep.*’ At the 
lower right the deceased—or his statue 
is seated in a shrine facing a figure of a 
reading lector priest. The text runs: 
“There is performed for him the ‘trav- 
ersing of the lake’ (nmit &). He is beatified 
by the performance of a service by the 
lector priest.”” In the panel above the 
false door Ptahhotep sits at the offering- 
table. The text runs: “There is performed 
for him the ‘traversing of the lake’ and 
a beatification by the embalmer.”’ Two 
columns at the left run: 





Going down into his house of eternity in 
very good peace, that his honor may be with 
Anubis, the Foremost of the Westerners, after 
an invocation-offering has been made for him 
on the roof (of the tomb), after traversing the 
lake, after he has been beatified by the lector 
priest, for the sake of his very great honor with 
the King and Os(iris).** . 


*® Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi, Vol 
{, Pi. 10 


* Thid., 


Vol. II, Pl. 7 


*? Texts after Urk., I, 189. The setting of the texts 
is shown in Paget and Pirie, The Tomb of Ptah-hetep 

Quibell, The Ramesseum), Pl. XXXIX. Parallels 
from the Saqqara tomb of Neferseshem-Re are given 
in Urk., I, 199-200. 


%8 Neferseshem-Re variant: ‘‘with the great god’’ 
the king) 
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Two columns at the right run: 

Crossing the firmament (@it bi) in very 
good peace, going up onto the mountain of the 
necropolis, the grasping of his hand by his 
fathers and his ka’s, (by) every revered chief, 
making an invocation-offering for him on the 
roof in his house of eternity, when he has 
reached a good old age in the presence of Osiris, 
These texts give sequence of episodes in 
the funeral ceremonies. Among those epi- 
sodes are the “traversing of the lake’”’ or 
the “crossing of the firmament.” In con- 
nection with the scenes of crossing de- 
scribed above we must look for other ex- 
amples of nmit § and d3it bi. 

In the tomb of Harkhuf at Assuan, an 
inscription runs: 

An offering which the King and Anubis, 
etc., give: that he be well buried in his tomb 
of the necropolis after reaching a good old age, 
that he ascend to the great god, the lord of the 
west, that he make a landing when the firma- 
ment has been crossed, and that an invocation- 
offering be made to him in the west.** 


In the tomb of Tetiankh at Sheikh Said, 
a similar prayer runs: “that he make a 
landing and that he cross the firmament 
among the excellent blessed ones who are 
in the necropolis and who know things.”’*” 
In the neighboring tomb of Meru, Osiris 
is asked to grant that ‘he make a landing 
and that he cross the firmament and that 
the heart of the west be gracious toward 
him in peace, in peace with the west!” 
The western desert again appears in a 
prayer from a Saqqara tomb, where the 
king and Anubis are asked to grant that 
“he make a landing, that he cross the 
firmament, and that the western desert 
extend her hands toward him in peace, in 
peace with the great god!’’* 

3° De Morgan, Catalogue des monuments, I, 172 

Davies, The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said, Pl. 28. 


41 Jbid., Pl. 19. Above a boat on our Pl. XIII is: 
“in peace, in peace with Osiris!"’ perhaps a familiar 
part of words used at the crossing. 

«2 Mariette, Les Mastabas de l'ancien empire, p. 433. 
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Sixth Dynasty, Saqqara. Drawn by Helene J. Kantor from Capart, Une Rue de tombeaux 4 Saqgarah, Vol. II, Pls. LXX-LXXIT 
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Fifth Dynasty, Saqqara. Left and center portions from Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, 101, 6. Right port 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF IN-SNEFRU-ISHETEF 


Sixth Dynasty, Dahshur. Drawn by Helene J. Kantor from De Morgan, Fouilles en Dahchour, Vol. I, Pl. 22 
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Now in each of these the “crossing of 
the firmament” (d3it bi3) might be taken 
to refer only to the deceased’s spiritual 
crossing of the sky on his way to the other 
world. That is certainly meant, but I be- 
lieve that there is also reference to a 
worldly crossing, which is tied up with the 
heavenly crossing by sympathetic magic. 
Perhaps the use of the §dm.n.f form of the 
verb in an inscription now in Vienna 
makes clear that burial came after cross- 
ing the firmament and reaching the west- 
ern desert: 

An offering which the King and Anubis 

give: the burial of .... Nihebsed-Pepi in his 
tomb which is in the beautiful western desert, 
when she has taken his hand, when he has 
made a landing, when he has crossed the firma- 
ment. The western desert extends her hands 
toward him in peace, in peace with the great 
god!* 
As in the case of the inscriptions on Ptah- 
hotep’s false door, it is possible to argue 
successive acts here: crossing water, land- 
ing on the west bank, entering the west- 
ern necropolis, and, finally, burial.‘ 

4s Wreszinski, Aegyptische Inschriften aus dem K. 
K. Hofmuseum in Wien, p. 6. Instead of ‘“‘when’"’ the 
translation might use ‘‘after.”’ 

‘* Henri Frankfort suggests to me the possibility 
that “traversing the lake’’ (nmit §) and “‘crossing the 
firmament'"’ (g3it 613) may not be synonyms and apply 
to the same crossing of the river but that ‘traversing 
the lake’’ may apply to the passage of the river, where- 
as ‘crossing the firmament'’ may apply to the drag- 
ging of the weret-boat from the river up to the tomb. 
This would reconcile the sequences of the Ptahhotep 
and other texts on p. 208 above into a logical or- 
der: (1) “traversing the lake’’ = the Nile crossing, 
with the lector priest beginning his services; (2) 
“crossing the firmament’’ = dragging the weret-boat 
from the river to the necropolis plateau = also ‘‘go- 
ing up onto the mountain"; (3) upon the arrival of 
the deceased in the necropolis, the ‘grasping of his 
hand"’ by those already buried there; (4) the “‘invoca- 
tion-offering for him on the roof’’; and (5), finally, 
“going down into his house of eternity.’’ Frankfort 
sees the ‘“‘crossing of the firmament" as a symbol for 
the crossing of otherworldly waters which surround 
the ‘Isle of Flame."’ In support of this symbolic syn- 
thesis of worldly and otherworldly crossings, de 
Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Texts, I, 129 g: ‘‘there is 
made for thee an invocation-offering on earth in thy 
house which is on the Isle of Flame"’ might be adduced 
as linking the tomb and the “‘Isle of Flame.”’ 

In discussing the two terms used for crossing wa- 
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An inscription on the false door of 
Tepemankh provides a transition back 
to the passengers on the boats which 
made these crossings: “a processional to 
his tomb of the west, after rowing him in 
the weret-boat, when a (fully) equipped 
ritual had been conducted for him ac- 
cording to the writing of the craft of the 
lector priest.’ Our scenes and our in- 
scriptions above have shown that there 
was priestly activity during the crossing of 
the river, on our Plates XIII, XIV, and 
XVII, on the Ptahhotep false door, and 
in the inscription just given. This activity 
is “conducting a ritual’ or “making be- 
atifications.”’ It is necessary to comment 
more fully on the latter term. 

Perhaps I prejudice the causative word 
8h unduly by translating it “beatifica- 
tions” or “making beatifications.”’ It 
means “to make (someone) 3h,’’ and 3h, 
which means “useful, advantageous, effec- 


tive,” is used as a noun meaning the 


ter, nmit § and @it bi}, | have derived remarkably 
little help from the Pyramid Texts, the Coffin Texts, 
or the Book of the Dead, where reference to heavenly 
crossings is not particularly clear. I give tentative 
translations of a few passages: Pyr. $1121: ‘“‘He goes 
up to heaven, he crosses the firmament, he traverses 
'Muddy' Lake, when the walls of Shu have been cast 
down"’; Pyr. § 1153: (a cow), ‘‘she-who-traverses- 
the-lake, she makes his goodly ways, she guides him 
to the great seat which the gods will make’; Pyr 
§ 1550: “‘I have eaten, I have eaten the red ox of the 
traversing of the lake, which (traversing) Horus made 
for his father Osiris, this Pepi''; Coff. Texts, I, 53-54: 
“‘O Osiris this N, thou crossest heaven, thou traversest 
the firmament; those who are in the ‘winding' canal 
praise thee when they see thee as thou arisest on the 
eastern horizon.’’ As far as these texts go, the waters 
are generally in the other world. 

Pyramid Utterance 472 (§§ 924-25) appeals to 
the celestial ferryman to set the deceased king across 
the waters, because the latter is a magician, ‘‘the one 
who carries magic,’’ the one who “‘will beatify Orion,"’ 
‘‘advance Osiris,’’ and ‘‘put the gods in their places.” 
This is a legitimate analogy to the lector priest, who 
carries the ritual of magic, who beatifies the deceased, 
and who must cross the waters with the funeral pro- 
cession. 


“ Urk., I, 190, E. Note the 
“craft’’ of the lector priest again. ‘‘Processional’’ is 
imé, “‘following’’; ‘‘a ritual had been conducted'"’ is 
Sim hb(t), with a book-roll after the hd-sign showing 
that ritual is meant 


wrt-boat and the 
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“blessed (dead).””’ An Egyptian did not 
become an 3h simply by dying: there was 
a great deal of physical, ritual, and reli- 
gious activity necessary to make him a 
blessed and fully effective immortal. 
Priestly ritual and utterances are involved 
in this 8h, “beatifying.”” This comes out 
clearly in the fact that utterances in the 
Coffin Texts and in the Book of the Dead 
have the general heading Shw, “‘beatifica- 
tions.’ In other words, while the cross- 
ing of the water was in process, the lector 
priest read or recited texts of the general 
nature of the Pyramid Texts, Coffin 
Texts, and Book of the Dead, effecting a 
spiritual crossing into another world and 
its heavenly waters similar to the physi- 
cal crossing in this world. We do not know 
the exact texts used. The Ptahhotep texts 
suggest that one of them was called nmit 
&, “traversing the lake,” and that it was 


performed either by the lector priest or 
by the embalmer. We shall see that each 


of these has further “‘beatifications’’ to 
perform at later stages of the ceremony. 


IV. THE JOURNEY FROM THE 
RIVER TO THE TOMB 


The texts have already given us refer- 
ences to ‘making a landing’ and to “go- 
ing up onto the mountain of the necropo- 
lis.’’ We should now examine the scenes 
showing this movement from the western 
river bank to the desert plateau where the 
necropolis lay. 

In the Mereruka scene (our Pl. XV) 
the leading towboat has come to a rest 
beside a curious structure which I take, 


* De Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Tezts, I, 1, gen- 
eral heading: ‘‘Words to be spoken: beatifications” ; 
cf. the heading to chap. 17 of the Book of the Dead 
(Grapow, Religidse Urkunden, p. 4): ‘“‘The beginning 
of exaltations and beatifications, going up and down 
in the necropolis, being a blessed one in the beautiful 
west,’’ etc. A late text, describing the ‘“‘House of 
Life’’ promises: ‘‘Thy beatifications are in the House 
of Life; thy name is pronounced by the staff of the 
House of Life when reading its beatifications’’ (Gardi- 
ner in JEA, XXIV, 169). 
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without much investigation, to be a 
wharf. Unloaded on this structure are 
boxes, baskets, jars, sandals, and perhaps 
amulets, all designated by the legend: 
“the requirements of the craft of the lec- 
tor priest.”’ It is unfortunate that the 
scene just above this is broken. What 
might be the ear and horn of an ox sug- 
gest the analogy of the scene on Plate 
XIV, where the lector priest receives the 
barge while sacrifice takes place close to 
his booth. At any rate, the significant ele- 
ment in this portion of the scene lies in the 
paraphernalia required by the lector 
priest: his scroll of utterances is powerful, 
but he needs also the materials for offer- 
ings and various ritual acts. Here may be 
invoked a passage from the Coffin Texts 
which I assume to have reference to the 
procession to the tomb: “Anubis, he who 
presides over the divine booth, presents 
the requirements of the lector priest until 
the land has brightened.’’*? There may 
be reference here to the same varied para- 
phernalia as shown in our scene. 

From the shore the Mereruka proces- 
sion westward to the 
lis. The carriers again bear the coffin in 
its cradle. The composition of the party 
following the coffin has changed again. 
Against probability, the Kite is not 
shown; but the two men with staff and 
scepter are still visible, as well as the two 
lector priests who appeared on the funeral 
barge. 


The 


moves necropo- 


upper register on Plate XII 

‘7 De Buck, op. cit., I, 252. I take Coffin Texts, 
Spell 60, to have reference to the journey to the tomb 
Of course, by Middle Kingdom the dead had become 
Osiris. His journey had to be protected against ene- 
mies, especially Seth. These are some of the visible 
elements in this spell: (a) ‘“‘the god’’ is in his shrine: 
the arms of Nut, arguably the coffin, are about him; 
(b) he makes a journey by boat before going down into 
the necropolis; the boat is pulled straight toward the 
necropolis; (c) the son whom he loves, that is, the 
pious heir, the sm-priest, the lector priest, and the 
embalmer act for him; he receives food offerings; (¢) 
he ends in a columned shrine, which is to serve as his 
protection. 
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(Ankhma-Hor) may show this stage of 
the journey. Here the funeral party pre- 
cedes the coffin and consists of the Kite, 
two men with staff and scepter,** two lec- 
tor priests with open scrolls to recite the 
ritual, and one man whose individuality 
is lost to us at the upper left. 

As regards our Plate XIII, it has al- 
ready been noted (p. 207) that the upper 
right boat seems to rest upon uneven 
ground and is arguably already on the 
western land journey. It should be re- 
marked that it is surrounded by piled-up 
offerings and by structures at the left and 
at the upper right. I take these to be the 
tombs of the necropolis. The two curious 
structures at the upper right may repre- 
sent the tomb and the sarcophagus, with 
its framework of mats and awnings being 
installed by an officiant.*® It is regrettable 
that the seated dignitaries at the right top 
are almost wholly lost: I believe that they 
represent the former dead who lie in the 
necropolis, that is, the deceased’s ‘“‘ka’s 
and fathers,’’ who welcome him by grasp- 
ing his hand.5° We may remember that the 
western desert has also been stated as wel- 
coming the dead by extending her hand. 

It has been noted (p. 207) that the un- 
even ground under the lower ship on Plate 
XIV also may indicate this desert part of 
the journey. 

‘Ss These two have the curious stiff scarf worn by 
the ‘‘Seal-bearer of the God"’ in the lower register, but 


the foremost of them has the stiff skirt of dignity, 
whereas the rear man has the ordinary skirt 

‘°On the funerary tent set up around the coffin 
see Mereruka, p. 18; Firth and Gunn, Teti Pyramid 
Cemeteries, I, 24 

” So in the Ptahhotep inscriptions above (p. 208) 
and in a Tepemankh inscription to be cited below 
p. 213). Cf. also a text on the inner coffin of a Gemni 
Firth and Gunn, op. cit., I, 230; II, Pl. 24, A): “An 
offering which the King and Anubis, etc., give: that 
he be well buried in the western desert, that he be led 
by his ka’s to the goodly west, and beatification by 
the lector priest.’’ In Sethe, Die altdgyptischen Pyra- 
midenterte, Vol. I, § 598, the king's journey to the 
realm of the dead is stated in these terms: ‘‘Teti is 
bound) for that distant palace of the possessors of 

s, the god of them who are (already) departed 
to their ka’s."’ 


The lower register on Plate XVII 
shows the statue of the deceased on a 
sledge drawn by oxen. The statue is that 
of the “Judge and Eldest of the Hall, 
Hetepherakhti.”” A man offers incense 
before it, with the “‘Lector Priest’’ super- 
intending. Over the cattle is the line, 
“convoy by (two) red oxen.’ Before the 
cattle are piled-up food provisions, and 
four women, three dancing and one sing- 
ing, accompanied by the legend: ‘‘mourn- 
ing.” 

A Deir el-Gebrawi scene shows a sledge 
‘arrying the coffin, with a man “‘censing”’ 
and preceded by three marching men, the 
“Lector Priest,” the ...., and the “Em- 
balmer.’*? In the broken space before 
these men were probably the men who 
dragged the sledge. In two registers above 
appear singers and dancers. 

The other Deir el-Gebrawi scene is 
more detailed.“* Two sledges, the fore- 
most carrying the coffin, as indicated by 
the sacred eyes, are dragged by a line of 
men, attended by three officials, the ‘Em- 
balmer,”’ an undesignated man, and the 
“Companion” (smr). The legend above 
this scene runs: “Accompanying the bier 
by the staff of his estate, under his charge. 
They say: ‘Every mourner is accompany- 
ing this revered state of the Count... . 
Djau.’ ’’ Two registers above show singers 
and dancers, with the legend: “‘Dancing 
by the harem-women (hnrt), singing by 
the musicians, for him who said what is 
good and repeated what is desired in the 
court of the god, the Count... . Djau.” 

*! The ‘‘two red oxen’’ were still appropriate beasts 
for this task in the Eighteenth Dynasty (cf. Davies, 
Five Theban Tombs, Pi. 2). Possibly the color is con 
ditioned by the fact that they might be sacrificed 
when they had performed their office: red was appro- 
priate to sacrificial animals 

5: Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi, Vol 
I, Pl. 10. Only an m is visible for the title of the middle 
man. Perhaps restore (i)m(y)-[hnt], the priest who 
appears at the prow of a boat in the other Deir el- 
Gebrawi scene 

83 Jbid., Vol. II, Pl. 7 
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These dancers bring us back to the up- 
per-left register on Plate XIII, where a 
procession includes “‘singers’’ and dancers 
designated as “harem-women of ()-.” 
In the last word the house-sign invariably 
lacks the stroke and must be a determi- 
native. Let us call this complex of signs 
“X” and look at some other occurrences. 

The final scene of Mereruka (Pl. XV) 
shows the tomb at the right, with the 
“Lector Priest”? standing before it and 
facing food offerings, singers and dancers, 
and a woman who kneels before him and 
holds a jar and what may be a loaf. Before 
her is the legend X. In a register above 
this are broken traces of a similar scene 
with a woman kneeling before a man (the 
“(Embalmler’’?), with a sacrifice at the 
left. 

In the scene in the tomb of Debehni 
(our Pl. X VIII)** singers and dancers are 
shown at the tomb, on either side of a 
table of food offerings. I regret that I can 
do nothing with the texts in the center of 
this group.® Over the dancers is the line: 
“The lament: ‘His flesh is complete!’ ’’* 
The text over the singers may be com- 
pleted as: “(singling by the [harem|-wom- 
en of X,” with our X written without the 
house determinative. 

Finally, there are certain titles carrying 
X. A queen, Meresankh, is the “‘Follower 
of the Horus, ‘Controller of the Business 
of' X, Prophetess of Thoth, and King’s 
Wife.’*®’? A man is the “Official of X,’* 
and another is the “Royal Priest and 


54 Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, 35 

56 A reading did?t hr n im3t, which might give the 
phonetics of our X, unfortunately makes no possible 
sense to me. 

* Probably the opening words of the mourning 
song. Cf. Sethe, Die aitdgyptischen Pyramidentezte, 
II, § 1298: ‘Arise, that thou mayest sit on the throne 
of Osiris, thy flesh being complete as Atum! "’ 

5? Mariette, Les Mastabas de l'ancien empire, p 
182. Reading At(t) Hr, hrp &3mt X, hm(t)-ntr Dhwty, 
hmt-néwt. 


58ér X. Cairo 1373 Denkmdler des 


Alten Reiches, I, 34). 


(Borchardt, 
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Secretary of X.’** I cannot transliterate 
or translate X, but I believe that the evi- 
dence points to a place rather than the 
title of a person, that the place is the wom- 
en’s quarters, and that this section of the 
community had a special part to play in 
the ritual at the door of the tomb, par- 
ticularly in the singing and dancing. Al- 
though I toy with the idea of reading X 
as “the sycamore-house” (nht) and con- 
necting it with Hathor, goddess of music 
and dance, it probably should be rendered 
im3t, “the gracious place.’’®° 

It may be useful to note the descrip- 
tions of the funeral procession in later 
times. The Sinuhe text from the Middle 
Kingdom runs: 


A funeral procession is made for thee on the 
day of interment, a mummy-case of gold, with 
head of lapis lazuli, with the heaven above 
thee, as thou art placed upon a sledge, oxen 
dragging thee and singers in front of thee, 
when the dance of the mww is performed at the 
door of thy tomb, when the requirements-of- 
the-offering-table are summoned for thee and 
there is sacrifice for thee beside thy offering 
stone, thy pillars being hewn of white stone 
in the midst of (the tombs of) the royal 
children. 


The Eighteenth Dynasty tomb of Djehuti 
gives: 


Thou art placed upon a ‘bier’... . and art 
drawn by young cattle. The roads are sprin- 
kied with milk until thou hast reached the 
door of thy tomb. The children of thy children, 
united all together, weep with loving heart. 


59 wb néwt, try-md3t X. Berlin 7721 
Inschriften aus den Kéniglichen 
I, 62). 


(Aegyptische 
Museen zu Berlin, 

* T am not simply under the allurement of Hathor 
as goddess of music. Our word could be read nht, 
“‘sycamore.”’ Cf. the two titles for the ‘‘Prophetess of 
Hathor, Mistress of the Sycamore’’ in Cairo 1414h 
and 1415i (Borchardt, op. cit., I, 82, 87), where the 
first writes nit simply as U> but the second gives 
a f\ Qa 
Ue V ary 

6! Sinuhe B 192-97, 
above 


continuing the text of n. 10 
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_... There are read for thee spells of beatifica- 
tion, and an offering-which-the-King-gives is 
made for thee Offering is made for thee 
as (for) the ancestors, and the mww-dancers 
come to thee with jubilation.” 


The essential continuity of custom 
through the centuries is clear from these 
later texts. 

Our transition from the journey across 
the desert to the tomb to those ceremo- 
nies based essentially on the tomb is given 
by a passage from the false door of Tepem- 
ankh: “Going up onto the mountain of 
the necropolis, after traversing the lake. 
Beatifications made by the lector priest. 
Services were performed for him by the 
embalmer in the presence of Anubis.’’® 
The journey has been completed, but 
some essentials remain before the services 
are completed. 


V. SERVICES AT THE TOMB 


Another text from the false door of 
Tepemankh reads: ‘“Taking a stand on the 
roof; invocation-offering is made to him; 
his hand is grasped by his ka’s and his 
fathers.’’** Each of these phrases we have 
met previously. We must now look at the 
unique representation of ceremonies on 
the roof of the tomb, our Plate XVIII, 
from the Fourth Dynasty tomb of Debeh- 
ni at Gizeh.© At the upper right is shown 
a structure with food offerings beside its 
door. Men bearing offerings ascend a 
ramp to the roof of this structure and 
present them to the statue of the deceased 
standing in a shrine. To the left are more 
men with offerings and a standing man 
with hand outstretched in the reciting 

® Continuing the text of nn. 5 and 11 above, 

* Urk., 1, 190, D. 


* Ibid., p. 190, C. The word translated “roof,” 
krrt, has a determinative resembling a sarcophagus 
On the basis of the scene now to be discussed and the 
word krrt, “hole, cave,’’ the word is assumed to apply 
to the roof of the tomb, beside the shaft which led 
down to the burial chamber 

® Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, 35. See Schiifer's ex- 
planation of the scene in ZAS, XLI, 65 ff. 


attitude. The great formal offering-list is 
just behind him. At the upper left of the 
plate the same individual is shown re- 
citing and making offering. Legends for 
these individuals are: “Offering things; 
feeding the spirit and making beatifi- 
vations by the embalmer’’;* “offering 
things”; and “beatifications by the em- 
balmer.” In this Fourth Dynasty scene 
the lector priest is not yet a factor; the 
embalmer, who prepared the body, now 
takes care of the physical and spiritual 
requirements of the deceased. We have 
already noticed the dancers in this scene. 
The only other item for remark is the 
legend over the butchering scene at the 
left: “Cutting up two cattle for the very 
great burial, as an offering-which-the- 
King-gives.”’ The entire scene shows what 
the text means when it refers to standing 
on the roof for invocation-offerings. 

The invocation-offering, that is, “the 
coming-forth” from the other world “at 
the voice’’ of the summoning offerer in 
order to receive food offerings, is the cen- 
tral feature of the ceremonies at the tomb. 
The term “invocation-offering”’ will be 
discussed in greater detail below (p. 215). 
It is necessary now to point out that the 
invocation-offering at burial was merely 
the first occurrence of a ceremony which 
was to be repeated into eternity. Endow- 
ments were set up to provide for mortu- 
ary priests and goods for invocation- 
offerings for a series of mortuary feasts 
and for “every feast and every day.”’ At 
the burial we are dealing with the first 
occurrence of a service which kept the 
deceased effectively alive in the other 
world by providing goods and facilitative 
speeches in this world. 

As stated above, the earliest major 

* Two phrases, énm *h, “feeding the spirit,’ and 
Sht, ‘making beatifications,’’ are telescoped in writ- 
ing. In Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhet, 


Pl. VII, Amenemhet is depicted ‘‘feeding’’ (4nm) his 
dead ancestors 
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officiant was the embalmer. Fourth Dy- 
nasty material emphasizes the range of 
his activity. We begin with three panels 
from the tomb of Metjen.® In the first 
the standing figure of Metjen faces the 
false door of the tomb. An unnamed offi- 
ciant places offerings on an altar before 
him, with the legend: “An offering which 
the King gives: a thousand of bread, a 
thousand of beer,’”’ etc. The ‘“Embalmer”’ 
kneels before Metjen in the addressing 
attitude, with the legend: “Opening the 
mouth, censing, beatifying.’’ In the sec- 
ond scene an unnamed officiant makes 
offering, with the legend: “An invocation- 
offering: a thousand of bread, a thousand 
of beer,” ete. The “Embalmer” kneels 
before the standing figure of the deceased 
addressing him, with the legend: ‘‘Be- 
atifying, opening the mouth: four times.”’ 
These texts show that the figure of the 
deceased actually represents a statue, as 
the “‘opening of the mouth” was original- 
ly effected for the tomb statue rather than 
the mummy, to enable the deceased to 
speak and eat.®* The third scene shows 
Metjen seated before a man making offer- 
ing (largely lost) and a kneeling man in 
the addressing attitude, with the legend: 
“An invocation-offering of the hall cere- 
monies.’’®® 
embalmer. 


On analogy, this man is the 


Other offering scenes of the Fourth Dy- 
nasty introduce added officiants. In the 
tomb of Seshathotep the deceased sits at 
an offering-table, faced by a kneeling 
man in a declaiming attitude, ‘feeding 
the spirit: the Embalmer,” and a stand- 
ing man in an addressing attitude, “‘the 


&? Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, 4-6 

6s Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhet, 
pp. 57-58. The elaborate ceremonies later required 
several officiants, but the Eighteenth Dynasty state- 
ment (ibid., p. 56), ““Thy mouth is opened by the lec- 
tor priest,’ shows the leading officiant at that time 

6* Taking sht to be a nisbe, ‘‘that which belongs to 
the hall’’ or ‘‘booth.’’ I take the ‘‘booth’’ to be the 
shrine on the roof of the tomb, where the statue re- 
ceived the invocation-offering. 
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Master of the Reversion.’’?® Another 
scene in the same tomb shows the de- 
ceased again seated at an offering-table 
before three officiants: the “Butler of the 
Great Jar-Stand”’ proffering a jar; the 
‘“Embalmer: feeding the spirit’’ in a de- 
claiming attitude; and the ‘“‘Master of the 
Reversion: an offering which the King 
gives’ in an addressing attitude.” Two 
scenes in the tomb of Kaninesut and one 
in the tomb of Zatju repeat the essential 
elements of the Seshathotep scenes.” 
Similarly, in the tomb of Merib, where 
the “Butler” and the “Embalmer’’ are 
designated by title, but the Master of the 
Reversion has been left undesignated, the 
legends run: “Feeding the spirit and be- 
atifying”’ (telescoped writing) and “An 
offering which the King gives: an in- 
vocation-offering every day, the month 
feast, the half-month feast, and on every 
feast.’’7> In the tomb of Tjenti the offi- 
ciants face the false door rather than the 
deceased seated at an offering-table. On 
one side of the door “mortuary priests”’ 
bring up offerings; on the other side, the 
“‘Master of the Reversion” stands, “‘offer- 
ing things,’ and a kneeling man carries 
the legend: “‘Feeding the spirit [bly the 
Embalmer.’’?4 

7 Junker, Giza, II, 180. The “reversion” is the 
flow of goods, by the king's grace, from temples to 
tombs. The responsible official therefore has a proper 
place in the tomb offering ceremonial. See Gardiner’s 
article, ‘The Mansion of Life and the Master of the 
King's Largess,"’ JE A, XXIV, 83 ff 
Cf. JEA, XXIV, 85-86 

? Junker, Giza, Il, 146-47; Lepsius, Denkmdler, 
II, 86. In the Kaninesut scenes a house-determinative 
after the word Anty suggests that it is to be read ‘‘cel- 
lar’’ rather than “jar-stand.’’ One Kaninesut scene 


and the Zatju scene add an additional legend: ‘‘offer- 
ing things.”’ 


7! Junker, Giza, II, 187 


* Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, 19 


74 Ibid., Pl. 30. The importance of the ‘‘reversion”’ 
of goods for the tomb offerings appears in the tomp 
of Kagemni (Firth and Gunn, op. cit., I, 124-25), 
where the last item on the great offering list is: “‘An 
offering which the King gives: a reversion of things 

1 reversion.’’ A Middle Kingdom echo of the promi- 
nence of the embalmer in funerary services appears 
in Spell 60 of the Coffin Texts, cited in n. 47 above as 
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By the Fifth Dynasty the lector priest 
was firmly established in the ritual, with 
his scroll of effective utterances. It is 
legitimate to guess that the ritual had be- 
come so elaborate that it required the pro- 
fessional attention of the initiate into the 
sacred writings, the one who jealously 
carried the scroll. If so, nonroyal Egyp- 
tians by this time were enjoying an elab- 
oration of funerary ritual in their own 
right, apart from their attachment to the 
king. In the tomb of Hetepni-Ptah the 
deceased sits at an offering-table, facing 
the great offering-list. Before him his son 
presents two jars. Behind the son stand 
two men with open scrolls, the “‘Lector 
Priest: summoning the requirements- 
of-the-offering-table,” and the ‘“Lector 
Priest: making beatifications, so that he 
may become a blessed one.’”’® This dis- 
tinction suggests two bodies of textual 
material: spells for the food offerings and 
spells to make an individual a blessed one. 
Undoubtedly, the essential unity of the 
physical and spiritual aspects of the dead 
made some overlapping of this material, 
but the arrangement of utterances in the 
royal pyramids shows that feeding texts 
were placed normally on certain walls, 


protective texts on others, and generally 
glorifying texts still elsewhere.” 


applying to the journey to the tomb: “‘O (sm)-priest, 
lector priest, embalmer—any one of you overthrows 
the enemy!'’ The text then continues with the men- 
tion of food offerings 

’® Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, 71, 6. I shall not pause 
to defend the translation, ‘‘the requirements-of-the- 
offering-table,’’ for dbhi-htp (see Gardiner, Notes on 
the Story of Sinuhe, p. 70, for the translation “‘offering- 
table"’ or ‘“‘altar’’; Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the 
British Museum, III, 92, for the translation ‘‘bill of 
fare’’). In our texts it seems to refer to the offering- 
table itself or to the list of offerings which might be 
laid upon that table 


* Cf. a heading to the great offering-list, Firth and 
Gunn, op. cit., I, 203; II, Pl. 21, B: *“*The require- 
ments-of-the-offering-table, many beatifications, and 
an invocation-offering for the revered Satini’’; Uré., 
I, 187, B: “An offering which the King and Anubis 
give: that there be made for him the requirements-of- 
the-offering-table, that there be performed for him 


The invocation-offering itself is a sub- 
ject of some complexity, but perhaps the 
chief difficulties are grammatical.7’?7 We 
shall take it simply that it was a “coming- 
forth at the voice,” a summons for the 
deceased to return from the other world 
and receive the offerings of food and other 
goods laid upon the offering-table. Con- 
tractual arrangements were drawn up to 
provide fields, serfs, mortuary priests, 
and a reversion of goods from the temples 
for the continuing service of the invoca- 
tion-offering at the tomb.’* A more de- 
tailed study of the invocation-offering is 
out of place here. Although the property 
of the individual’s estate provided the 
continuing requirements of the invoca- 
tion-offering, royal bounty is a matter of 
frequent mention and must apply prima- 
rily to the first such offering, at burial.” 

While the lector priest was performing 
his two functions of feeding and beatify- 
ing, the actual food and goods were being 


services according to that writing of the craft of the 
lector priest.’’ The great offering-list is a study in it- 
self (cf. Junker, Giza, II, 83 ff.). Many of its items 
appear illustrated in ritual scenes of the funerary 
services (ibid., III, 105), and many appear in the 
names of those towns of the estate which provided 
goods for the invocation-offering (e.g., Steindorff, 
Das Grab des Ti, Pls. 112-18). The great offering-list, 
the invotation-offering, and the requirements-of-the- 
offering-table are inseparably linked (cf. Junker, 
Giza, ILI, 35, where the deceased sits by the great 
offering-list; the title of the scene runs: “‘An offering 
which the King and Anubis give: an invocation- 
offering for him, consisting of the requirements-of- 
the-offering-table, which are prepared on every feast 
and every day'’) 


7 Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, p. 172, and es- 
pecially the detailed study by Clére in Mélanges Mas- 
pero, I, 753 ff 


7? Eg., Urk., I, 11 ff. = Breasted, Ancient Rec- 
ords, Vol 4 $§ 200 ff : Annales du service, XIII, 247 = 
JEA, XXV, 215 

7? Urk., I, 177, B: “An offering which the King 
and Anubis, etc., give: that there may be given to him 
an invocation-offering from the Residence: barley and 
emmer from the two granaries, clothing from the two 
treasuries, ointment from the two shops (of royal 
adornment), and every sweet thing from the house 
of fruit."’ For some of the sources of the invocation- 
offering see ibid., p. 184, C; Mereruka, Pls. 23, 57-59, 
88, 113; Lepsius, Denkmdler, 11, 96 
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presented by mortuary priests. The texts 
attached to scenes depicting the butcher- 
ing of cattle show an excitement of ac- 
tivity. “Give a piece of fore-flesh—the 
lector priest is coming!’’*® “Let this oryx 
come to me, since the lector-priest has 
(already) arrived!" “Hurry up, mate! 
Thou must present this side of beef upon 
the ‘altar’, since the lector priest has (al- 
ready) arrived to perform the service!’’™ 
“Hurry up, lads! The lector priest is per- 
forming the service and presenting choice 
cuts! Hurry up, be brisk and lively!’’** 
“Hurry up! Bring the 'cut' which the lec- 
tor priest has requested!’’** “TI shall grab 
(a bit) for myself while the mortuary 
priests of this phyle are presenting offer- 
ings on the altar!’’® A lector priest in a 
reciting attitude stands beside a butch- 
ered ox, with the legend: ‘Presenting 
things by the lector priest.” Mortuary 
priests march up to the false door carry- 
ing cattle, fowl, water, and cloth: “Prof- 
fering the invocation-offering.”’*’? This 
intensity of activity could only be hoped 
for at the various future mortuary feasts; 
it was a reality at burial. 

Beginning in the Fifth Dynasty, the 
ritual activity of the invocation-offering 
became standardized in the scenes: pre- 
senting incense, libations, strips of cloth, 
‘attle, fowl, etc.** For example, in the 


8% Mariette, Les 
274 


Mastabas de l’'ancien empire, p. 


81 Capart, Une Rue de tombeauzx 4 Saqgarah, II, 45. 

82 Thid., Pl. 56, 

83 Mereruka, II, 109. 

84 Capart, op. cit., Pl. 101. 

% Tbid., Pl. 56. 

% Mereruka, II, 122. 

8? Murray, Saqgara Mastabas, Vol. I, Pl. 7. 

88 Junker, Giza, III, 103 ff., lists the scenes and 
texts of the ritual acts before the offering-table, noting 
seventeen different scenes, with legends for fifteen of 
them. It should be remarked that the Pyramid Texts 
supply appropriate utterances to accompany a num- 
ber of these scenes, and, although we cannot claim 
that such royal texts were used on behalf of Old King- 
dom nobles, they do provide a pattern of utterances 
applicable to the various ritual activity. For Junker's 
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Fifth Dynasty tomb of Netjeruser, two 
lines of officiants are shown moving to- 
ward the false door of the tomb.** In one 
line two “embalmers”’ are “offering” jars 
of water, a “lector priest” is “presenting 
things every day,” a man holds “‘two strips 
of cloth,” a man is “censing,”’ and a “lector 
priest’”’ brings up the rear. In the other 
line there is “‘libation and censing,”’ with 
one man “giving water” over the head of 
another, while a “subordinate mortuary 
priest”’ proffers the censing. Then comes 
a “lector priest presenting things every 
day,” with a man with “two strips of 
cloth,” a “mortuary priest censing,” and, 
finally, ‘“‘beatifications by the lector 
priest.”” With variations,®® this 
sequence becomes fairly well standard- 
ized. In the tomb of Kagemni the de- 
ceased sits at the offering-table, facing 
the great offering-list.*' Approaching him 
are: two men performing a libation; a 
“lector priest’ in an addressing attitude; 
a “lector priest reading beatifications” 
from a scroll; three kneeling men in the 
declaiming attitude: ‘‘many beatifications 
by the lector priest’’; and a lector priest 
“bringing the foot.’’ This act of dragging 


some 


scenes 1 and 2, a libation with natron, cf. Pyr. §§ 22- 
25; for his scene 4, a libation, cf. Pyr. §16; for his 6, 
as the ‘‘reversion,"’ cf. Pyr. §115; for the same scene, 
as ‘“‘presenting things,”’ cf. Pyr. §101; for his 7, the 
altar, cf. Pyr. §58; for his 9, censing, cf. Pyr. §116; for 
his 10, a donation, cf. Pyr. §100; and for his 12, two 
strips of cloth, cf. Pyr. §§ 56-57. These are feeding and 
clothing texts; the beatifications of Junker's scenes 
14-16 would require a different kind of a text, of the 
general glorifying nature of those which begin with 
Pyr. §134. 
89 Murray, op. cit., Vol. I, Pls. 21, 23. 


%” Only three officiants, the imy-hnt, the embalm- 
er, and the lector priest, who are censing, libating, 
and reading beatifications, in Davies, The Rock Tombs 
of Deir el Gebrawi, Vol. I, Pl. 17. A libation, reading 
the writing of beatification, and the final ‘bringing the 
foot’’ in Cairo 1418 (Borchardt, Denkmdler des Alten 
Reiches, I, 93). A libation, censing, strips of cloth, 
‘‘many beatifications,’’ and ‘‘bringing the foot’’ in the 
Tomb of Ptahhotep (Quibell, Ramesseum, PI. 38). 


Mastaba des Gem-ni-kai, Vol. Il, 
Gardiner, JEA, XXIV, 


*! Bissing, Die 
Pls. 27-31, discussed by 
86-88, Pl. V. 
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a brush to erase the footprints of the offi- 
ciants should close the services,” but the 
line continues with a man kneeling at a 
box: “the reversion of things’’; two liba- 
tion scenes: “giving water by the mor- 
tuary priest” and “a libation: the mortu- 
ary priest”; “censing”’ by the “scribe of 
the phyle of mortuary priests’; and two 
“lector priests” reading “‘beatifications.” 

The continuity of these scenes of offer- 
ing ritual between royalty and common- 
ers—and a continuity in time—is shown 
by their usage in the mortuary temples 
of Pepi II and of Hatshepsut.** The Hat- 
shepsut scenes show that the embalmer 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty had a role 
no more important than that of a simple 
hm-nir, “‘prophet.”” The sm-priest had 
come into prominence, but the lector 
priest remained the central figure. 

The Hatshepsut scenes also indicate 
the nature of the utterances recited on the 
occasion of the presentation of these fu- 
nerary Offerings. Hatshepsut sits at the 
offering-table, which bears the legend: 
“the requirements-of-the-offering-table.”’ 
Before her is the great offering-list. The 
line of officiants perform their ritual acts, 
including three lector priests reading 
from scrolls and a line of priests under the 
legend: “‘reading many beatifications by 
the lector priest.’”” Accompanying this 
scene are two long texts. One of them 
appears for the first time in Middle King- 
dom coffins.** The other begins as Pyra- 
mid Texts, Utterances 204-12 (§§ 118- 
33), and carries on to become chapter 
178 of the Book of the Dead. In its loca- 
tion in the Pyramid Texts it accompanies 

* Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhet, 
pp. 93-94 

3 Jéquier, Le Monument funéraire de Pepi II, 


Vol. II, Pls. 61, 81; Naville, Deir el Bahari, Vol. IV, 
Pls. 109-10, 112-13 

* Kees, ‘Ein alter Gitterhymnus als Begleittext 
zur Opfertafel,"’ ZAS, LVII, 92 ff. Kees also recog- 


nized the appositeness of the other text as a ‘‘beatifi- 
cation.”’ 


the ritual of the great offering-list. A 
Middle Kingdom stela showing the de- 
ceased seated at an offering-table has this 
text with the heading: “Spell for making 
the dining-table to flourish.” An Eight- 
eenth Dynasty and a Twenty-sixth Dy- 
nasty tomb at Thebes have this text in a 
setting identical to that of Hatshepsut. 
In the Book of the Dead it bears the 
title: ‘The spell for raising up the corpse, 
[securing control over] the eyes, securing 
control over the ears, making firm the 
head, ‘set' in its proper place,” and has 


the significant introductory words: ‘“Take 
thou the eye of Horus, which thou hast 
requested: the requirements-of-the-offer- 
ing table.’’*? There is no doubt that this 
was a ritual utterance for the invocation- 
offering for the kings of the Old Kingdom 


* Cairo 20520 (Lange and Schiifer, Grab- und 
Denksteine, I1, 116-17). For the connection between 
the great offering-list, the ‘‘requirements-of-the- 
offering-table" (dbht-htp), and the ‘“‘dining-table’’ 
(wdhw), cf. Diimichen, Der Grabpalast des Patuamen- 
ap, Vol. I, Pl. 5, where the deceased sits at a table 
with the legend “the requirements-of-the-offering- 
table."’ Before him is the great offering-list, intro- 
duced by the line: ‘Words to be spoken: the House of 
the Morning. The requirements-of-the-offering-table 
Making pure the dining-table for the ka of,"’ etc 


* Davies, The Tomb of Puyemre at Thebes, Pls 
49-50; Scheil, Le Tombeau d' Aba, in ‘““Mémoires de 
la Mission Francaise,’’ Vol. V, Pl. VIII 

* Using the text in Budge, The Book of the Dead 
(1898), p. 463. This text is from the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty manuscript of Nebseni. A Twenty-first Dy- 
nasty manuscript (Naville, Le Papyrus Hiératique de 
Katseshni, 61:20) shortens this to “Take thou the 
eye of Horus: the requirements-of-the-offering-table."’ 
I take these to be the opening words in the presenta- 
tion of the great offering-list. In the tomb of Khamhet 
(Loret in Mémoires de la Mission Francaise, I, 117; 
similarly, Wreszinski, Atlas zur altdgyptischen Kul- 
turgeschichte, I, 212) the items of the great offering- 
list are each introduced by the words, ‘“Take thou the 
eye of Horus,”’ followed by a pun on the particular 
item offered. The line introducing the entire list runs 
‘Take thou the eye of Horus, as thou hast required 
(dhb for dbh); mayest thou be satisfied (Atp) with it 
No offered item concludes this line, which is an in- 
troductory pun (dbh and hAtp) for the entire list (dbhAt- 
htp). An offering scene in Mariette, Abydos, Vol. I, 
Pl. 26, g, is to be restored: “‘Words spoken by Iun- 
mutef residing in the Temple of Menmaat-Re: “Take 
thou the eye of Horus, as thou hast required; {mayest 
thou be] satisfied [with it}].."" The two Book of the 
Dead manuscripts then continue with the context 
derived from the Pyramid Texts 
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and for commoners from the Middle 
Kingdom on. We cannot be sure that it 
was used as a “beatification” or as a 
“summons” for food for commoners in 
the Old Kingdom. It is probably legiti- 
mate to say that it represents the type of 
text recited by the lector priest at this 
oceasion. 

Before “bringing the foot’ to this 
article, there is one question to which I 
have no clear answer: at what stage in the 
ceremonies at the tomb was the body of 
the deceased introduced into the burial 
chamber? I have found little evidence on 
this point. We do know that there were 
eighty men who were accorded entrance 
into the burial chamber. Two texts of the 
Sixth Dynasty list those who might as- 
sist in settling the lid of the sarcophagus 
upon “its mother” as the last act of lay- 
ing the mummy to rest.°* They are: 
“eighty men: the Embalmer, the Head 
Mason, and every official who may de- 
scend into this place,” or “the Lector 
Priest, the people of the mortuary-work- 
shop, the Embalmer, the eighty men who 
Clearly, 
the presence of the Embalmer and the 
Lector Priest shows that the act of burial 
was in close proximity to their services 
at the invocation-offering on the roof. The 
sequence of episodes given in the Ptah- 
hotep inscription (p. 208 above) states 
that he went down into his house of eter- 
nity after the invocation-offering. This 
would then be the last act of the cere- 
monial. 


may descend into this place.”’ 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 
In exhausting detail we have followed 
the Old Kingdom noble from his house 
to his grave. There is no need to reiterate 
the elements in the various episodes here. 
But one question must be posed: who or 
what was the dead noble of the Old King- 


* Urk., I, 204-5 
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dom? He is never identified with Osiris. 
There is no impersonation of other gods 
in his funerary ritual. If he sometimes is 
stated to be headed for association with 
Osiris, he is also stated to be going to the 
presence of Anubis or, more often, to the 
presence of “the great god,’’ most com- 
monly the king.*® And yet his attach- 
ment to the king does not appear in these 
scenes and texts to be a sine qua non for 
otherworld blessedness. He goes to his 
own ka and becomes an 3h, an effectively 
blessed spirit. In other words, he has his 
own personality. The king comes in im- 
portantly with royal gifts and acts of 
royal grace, but the noble insures his own 
survival by his own carefully prepared 
services. Later he will usurp from the 
king the prerogatives of Osiris, his mourn- 
ing women will become Isis and Neph- 
thys, his son and various priests will 
act as Horus, the pious son, while the 
lector priest will perhaps act as the wise 
Thoth.’ For the present, the emphasis 
is solely upon making the deceased noble 
an 3h, a blessed one. 


This study is dedicated in gratitude, 
respect, and affection to my first teacher 
of hieroglyphs, Harold H. Nelson, as he 
reaches “a good old age, alive upon his 
two feet.”” I wish that my utterances 
might serve for him as a distillate of all 
good beatifications: a spell for going forth 
by day and assuming any forms which he 
wishes to assume, a spell for demanding 
the inkwell and scribe’s palette, a spell 
for not going upside-down, and a spell for 
letting a man go back to see his house 
upon earth. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


** Junker, Giza, IT, 54 

1 Cf. the late text quoted by Gardiner in JE A, 
XXIV, 167-68: “The scribe of the sacred books is 
Thoth; it is he who will make beatifications in the 
course of every day.”’ 
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AN ARAMAIC RELIGIOUS TEXT IN DEMOTIC SCRIPT! 


RAYMOND A. BOWMAN 


ut of the past come many chal- 

lenges to the world of modern 

scholarship. To the credit of mod- 
ern scholars it can be said that such chal- 
lenges often can be met. By laborious 
study it has been possible to recover much 
of the ancient languages of the past so 
that, for example, the Assyriologist can 
read Akkadian and the Egyptologist can 
read Egyptian with remarkable facility. 
The difficulties still encountered in read- 
ing ancient languages when written in 
normal fashion are yet great enough; but, 
when some ancient person deliberately 
deviates from the accepted manner of 
writing, he causes a confusion that puts 
modern scholarship to the test. Such has 
been the history of a still unpublished 


papyrus that has been a tantalizing enig- 
ma for some years.* 


This papyrus is inscribed both recto 
and verso in demotic script that is largely 
alphabetic in character. There are at least 
twenty-one columns of about nineteen or 
twenty lines to the column. The right end 
of the verso is badly damaged through the 
first five to seven columns. Since there is 
no photograph of the first sheet of the 
verso, it is uncertain whether this portion 
is blank or inscribed. Nor are there photo- 
graphs of the most damaged portions of 

The substance of this articie formed the presi- 
dential paper read before the Mid-West branch of the 
American Oriental Society at Evanston, Ill., on April 
6, 1943. The title of that paper, ‘An Aramaic Crypto- 
gram,’ has here been abandoned to avoid misunder- 
standing owing to the current narrow connotation of 
“eryptogram.’' However, in the original sense of ‘‘se- 
cret writing,’’ as indicated below, the writer believes 
the term “‘cryptogram’"’ is still applicable 

* Formerly in the Amherst collection, this papyrus 
is now the property of the J. P. Morgan Library. It has 
not yet come to this country and remains in the British 


Museum. Our work up to this point has been done 
from photographs alone 


the verso. These matters will have to be 
ascertained when the papyrus reaches 
this country. 

Although written in demotic fashion, 
the text cannot be read as Egyptian. This 
is the unanimous opinion of the Egyptolo- 
gists at home and abroad who have ex- 
amined the papyrus and tried to decipher 
it. F. Li. Griffiths, expert in demotic 
Egyptian writing, has described it as be- 
ing in “Persian demotic”’ written “in un- 
intelligible groups of demotic alphabetic 
characters with the determination 4h” 
and has said: “Bits of it look like magic 
gibberish, but there seems too much of it 
without any Egyptian directions or other 
details, and we |i.e., Griffiths and Sir H. 
Thompson] think it may be in a foreign 
language.”” As to its possible nature he 
writes: “It doesn’t seem like any known 
language, but it might be in some African 
form of speech.’’® 

One need not exclude Semitic languages 
from consideration, for there are several 
examples of them written in abnormal 
mediums. The phonetic rendering of 
Phoenician into Latin characters by 
Plautus in the Poenulus produced what 
appeared in Latin to be gibberish but is 
now treasured as the principal source of 
our knowledge of Carthaginian Phoeni- 
cian.* Graffiti scratched in Latin char- 

* These ideas are expressed by Griffith in a card to 
a fellow-demotist, Wilhelm Spiegelberg of Heidelberg, 
dated February 8, 1921, now in the file of Professor 
William F. Edgerton of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. There, too, is another card 
from Professor G. Mdlier of Berlin to Dr. Spiegelberg, 
in which the former confesses his inability to read the 
papyrus. Dr. Edgerton acquired this correspondence, 
along with the photographs upon which this work is 
based, after the death of Professor Spiegelberg 


‘J. J. Bellermann, Versuch einer Erklarung der 
punischen Stellen im Pénulus des Plautus (Berlin, 
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acters in the ruins of Pompei and its vicin- 
ity have been regarded as being in the 
Aramaic language.’ An Aramaic text of 
the Seleucid period in Babylonia is writ- 
ten not in Aramaic characters but phonet- 
ically, in syllabic fashion, impressed as 
cuneiform signs into a clay tablet.* Then, 
too, demotic writing sometimes intrudes 
into the Aramaic papyri of Egypt, for the 
languages were used side by side as long as 
Aramaic was written in Egypt. The nor- 
mal expectation in the Persian period, to 
which this perplexing papyrus has been 
assigned, would be that if the text were 
not in Egyptian it would be in Aramaic. 

In order to test the hypothesis that it 
was in Aramaic, it was necessary to tran- 
scribe the predominantly alphabetic text 


into the equivalent Hebrew-Aramaic 


characters. It was natural with such al- 
phabetic material that there should have 
been sporadic attempts at such transcrip- 


tion, but they produced no successful ¢lue 
to the nature of the language in which it 
was written, for the predominance of the 
letter -aleph and the presence of some 
genuine demotic group writing made the 
transcribed text appear as “‘gibberish’’ or 
an “African form of speech” rather than 
something more easily recognizable. Since 
I knew no demotic, Dr. Hughes of the 
Oriental Institute, who had been working 
on the papyrus, selected for transcription 
for me a portion of text that was pre- 
dominantly alphabetic in character and 
relatively free from demotic writing for 
which alphabetic values could not readily 
be assigned. 

The transcription was punctuated fre- 


1806), Part I, pp. 14 ff. Cf. L. Gray, ‘“‘The Punic Pas- 
sages in the Poenulus of Plautus,"” AJSL, XXXIX 
(1922), 73-88. 

5’ W. R. Newbold, ‘‘Five Transliterated Aramaic 
Inscriptions,’" AJ A, XXX (1926), 288 ff. 

‘©. H. Gordon, “‘The Aramaic Incantation in 
Cuneiform,’’ AFO, XII (1937), 105-7. 


quently by a symbol for a particular 
Egyptian determinative. Even one who is 
ignorant of demotic is attracted by the 
flaglike vertical stroke that occurs at 
somewhat regular intervals throughout 
the photographs of the text. This is the 
demotic equivalent of the hieroglyphic de- 
terminative ‘“man-with-his-hand-to-his- 
mouth” mentioned by Griffith as charac- 
terizing the papyrus. Most demotic words 
conclude with the writing of a determina- 
tive, some character that gives a clue to 
the meaning of the word, indicating cate- 
gory in nouns and class of action in verbs. 
Among the determinatives discovered 
with nouns in our papyrus are indicators 
for “woman,” ‘“‘divinity,’”’ and ‘foreign 
land,”’ which, for convenience, will be 
transcribed in this study by the numbers 
4, 2, and 9, respectively. The ‘“‘man-with- 
his-hand-to-his-mouth” determinative is 
used in Egyptian to indicate actions in- 
volving the mouth, such as “to eat,’ “to 
speak,” and “to be silent.” Normally 
there is considerable variety in the use of 
determinatives in demotic, but our scribe, 
who uses many fewer determinatives than 
usual, has hit upon the “‘man-with-his- 
hand-to-his-mouth” as the determinative 
to be used in all cases in which no other 
determinative seemed pertinent to him. 
In the great majority of cases the de- 
terminative is not appropriate to the ac- 
tion or to the category of noun involved. 
It has become, in effect, merely a word- 
divider used when no other determina- 
tive was deemed necessary. We may con- 
jecture that the choice of this determina- 
tive as a general terminator for words is 
probably due to the association of the de- 
terminative with the verbal actions of 
either “speaking” or “remaining silent.” 

The determinatives are of great value 
in this papyrus both for giving some indi- 
cation of the length of words and, fre- 
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quently, for giving a clue to the nature of 
the word to which it is attached. There is 
no spacing of words in the papyrus. With- 
in the determinatives the writing is pre- 
dominantly alphabetic, although a gener- 
ous amount of Egyptian nonalphabetic 
writing is also encountered. 

At first glance the transcribed text 
looks strange and decidedly unfamiliar, 
for the words between the determinatives 
are almost invariably too long to be 
Semitic and the letter °aleph is found with 
distressing frequency. One can under- 
stand the epithets ‘‘gibberish”’ and “‘Afri- 
can form of speech’ to designate such a 
text. A portion of the material so tran- 
scribed appears as follows:’ 


acteristics of Aramaic, the emphatic state 
of the noun. Observing these phenomena, 
I at once decided to ignore, temporarily 
at least, all °aleph’s other than final ones, 
in order to see what the result might be. 
The text so derived looked much more 
familiar, for a triconsonantal basis for the 
language was at once apparent, confirm- 
ing my suspicion that it was Semitic in 
character. The resultant material had 
every appearance of being an unvocalized 
text that would have to be read as 
Semitic: 
tem sane exes beet Bee om 
oma RSW “MSCTS) Spsl NINN 7S 
' 
NSM57 RSET INNIS) NSS 
; 


. . 
x > ys ba =e ee m—eenee = - 
id Se ae > Ni iT - 


1 1 1 
TTT * RIND MSNCOSNT* “P31 * NINA AS 


* RONINITW* NSE ONMNIS TK NSN 


.. FINDERS RD ENTS *RONTNNS 


The use of the gutturals heth and ‘ain 
in the transcription suggests that the lan- 
guage is Semitic. The frequency with 
which the words conclude with the letter 
aleph recalls one of the outstanding char- 


In this transcription furnished by Dr. Charles F. 


1 1 1 
Nims the symbols %, ", and [ are mere variant forms 
of those letters. The “, usually to be transcribed as 
lamedh, may sometimes represent résh (which is usual- 
i 
ly represented by “), as parallels show. In the tran- 
scriptions given below, “ will be represented by 5, and 
1 
will indicate “ unless otherwise specified. The num- 
ber 31 stands for demotic bn, which F. Li. Griffith 
The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden 


London, 1909], p. 25) indicates has the value of MN 
in the Abmimic dialect of Upper Egypt. W. Spiegel- 
berg concurs in his Demotische Grammatik (Heidelberg, 
1925), p. 100. Since this sign in this papyrus inter- 
changes with the demotic group for the god Min, the 
reading mn here seems to be confirmed. The phonetic 
peculiarity involved may give some clue to the home 
of the scribe or the place in which the demotic text was 
written. The sign functions as the Aramaic preposition 


7S, ‘‘from,”’ in the papyrus. Asterisks are used to repre- 


sent the determinative ‘‘man-with-hand-to-mouth,”’ 
which functions as a word-divider in the papyrus. 
Usage set here will be maintained throughout the 
paper 


Later I admitted other than final °aleph’s 
to the text to cover the instances in which 
a truly conconantal *aleph would be ex- 
pected to stand initially or medially. 

As the work progressed, familiar Se- 
mitic prefixes and suffixes appeared, all 
inclining toward those normally associ- 
ated with Aramaic. The terminations -in 
and -dén, marking the forms of plural 
nouns, eliminated from consideration the 
Canaanite dialects, including Hebrew. 
Sometimes a yodh appeared before the 
final °aleph to suggest the emphatic plural 
form of the masculine noun in Aramaic. 
When the third-person masculine singular 
suffix attached to plural nouns was found 
to be -dhi, a peculiar development of the 
pronoun that is the exclusive property of 
Aramaic among the Semitic languages, 
the identification of the language of the 
papyrus as Aramaic was conclusive. This 
pronominal ending can be illustrated in a 
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“defectively”’ written near-parallel to the 
text mentioned above (X. XI, 8-10) as fol- 
lows :° 


1 . 
XN IIND KNONCTSN * Op: 


[kx]nSRp *«™2NCND. 


*ND RON 


*xRPPENDNTOD* (ES33 ok OT 


PND" NSTONT 
sb): 


The first text (Col. XX) is apparently ad- 
dressed in the second-person masculine 
singular, while in the near-parallel (Col. 
X XI) there is an indication that the per- 
son mentioned has done as he was bid. 
Elsewhere the term “‘his sons,” here writ- 
ten defectively, is spelled out as “TINS 
(VIII, 19) for the classical Aramaic form 


sae 
ea 


wit?] “eTNd > 


Early attempts at translation 
frustrated by the peculiarities of demotic 


writing. Demotic determinatives and de- 


were 


motic nonalphabetic groups for which 
alphabetic equivalents cannot be deter- 
mined as yet, interspersed among the al- 
phabetic materials, cause many problems. 
Equally troublesome, however, is the lim- 
ited character of the demotic alphabet.° 
Just as most Semitic alphabets are too 
limited to indicate accurately the full 
richness of the Semitic phonetic system, so 
the demotic alphabet, despite its having 
many variant forms for some letters, is too 
limited to distinguish properly between all 
the various sounds represented by the 
Hebrew-Aramaic alphabet. The letters d, 
z, and | are apparently entirely lacking or, 
at least, cannot be fully differentiated in 
* Brackets inclose material supplied where the 
papyrus is broken. Since the papyrus has no spacing 
between words, the spacing here is done merely to 
facilitate reading and the making of comparisons. As 
the parallel shows, 33 indicates waw. In this and the 
following transcriptions " is rendered as 5. 


* Cf. Spiegelberg, op. cit., p. 13. 


31 o&« NONTIAM * 
* >p3i * 
NS"E" 1 * FRMNIS N 1 * NS INS 
'> N33 x 
* RUS * RONTMANRS 


[x aMwD 
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our papyrus, and there is apparently no 
single letter equivalent to s. 
The letters ¢ and d, written much alike 


(XX, 8) 


“21 


SWANN "333 4 (XXI, 9-10) 


. 
=—=—_em— 
A 


(XX, 8-) 
(X XT, 8-10) 


. 
-—- 


“‘TieNS ariet | 


+ baka 


(XX. 8-) 


Mwy x NCONTIOND (X XI, 8-10) 

in hieratic, tended to coalesce and were 
probably both pronounced ¢ when the 
papyrus was written. Further study, how- 
ever, may indicate that a particular char- 
acter is used to represent d. There was no 
sign for /in the early period of demotic, al- 
though the sound was apparently recog- 
nized. Where this sound is to be indicated 
in the papyrus the letter r is employed. 
Two forms of résh are used. True résh, de- 
rived probably from the hieroglyph “lion” 
(the ré& sign), is usually found in the 
papyrus where we would expect J, but 
some parallels, like that above, indicate 
that it may also serve as résh. The other, 
more complicated, manner of writing résh, 
derived the group 
“mouth” (Coptie ro), is probably always 
used for true résh. 


from writing for 


principle, here ob- 
served in the production of the consonant 


résh from the words ré and ro, has long 


The acrophonie 


been recognized as fundamental in the de- 
velopment of the Semitic alphabet. Some- 
what in desperation, I have assumed that 
this principle is operative in all those 
cases in the papyrus in which nonalpha- 
betic, multiconsonantal groups are to be 
reduced to simple alphabetic writing. 
Often the consonantal factor that must be 
ignored is an obvious intrusion into an 
otherwise easily recognized Semitic word. 
Dr. Nims informs me, for example, that 
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what we transcribe as — would be read as 
hn in demotic, but its consonantal value 
in the papyrus is definitely that of 7. It is 
still too early to be dogmatic in proclaim- 
ing the validity of the principle under dis- 
cussion in the papyrus, and my colleagues 
are still conservatively suspicious of it; 
but so far the principle seems to work. 
Perhaps we shall find later that groups 
were chosen deliberately and that, as 
Hughes conjectures, “he [the scribe] was 
trying to make some distinction with 
those groups. There must have been 
sounds he was put to it to represent with 
his mono-consonantal signs.”’ If this be so, 
further work on the papyrus may demon- 
strate this fact, and it will prove of great 
value in our study of Semitic phonetics. 

Sometimes, however, it is necessary to 
use the entire syllable of a nonalphabetic 
demotic group in the formation of a 
Semitic word. There is some indication 
that under such circumstances a phonetic 
complement may be written to make this 
clear. This is apparently true in the name 
5N5251 mentioned below, wherein the 
group 51 is demotic sn and is followed by 
the letter n evidently as a complement. 
Likewise, the preposition min, in the form 
of group 31, which is to be read as demotic 
mn but interchanges with the demotic 
writing of the name of the Egyptian god 
Min, is frequently followed by the phonet- 
ic complement n. But, as can be seen in 
the parallel presented above, such use of 
a complement with this word ts not an in- 
variable practice. 

The manner of vocalizing the words in 
the papyrus is curious and instructive. Al- 
ready in the words “282 and “3S 
above, the possibility of “‘defective’”’ and 
“plene” writing has been indicated. There 
is some use in the papyrus of the con- 
sonants waw and yodh to indicate the long 
vowels @ or 6 and 7, as in other Semitic 
alphabetic writing. But the use of °aleph 
here is unusual for the early period of 


Aramaic. We find ‘“house’”’ written not 
only as MS (XX, 8; XXI, 8) but also as 
meas (XI, 5, 17), and the form NFY=R= 
(IX, 4) indicates how a prefixed form in 
the emphatic state is written. From the 
beginning it was apparent that the ma- 
jority of the °aleph’s were not consonantal 
but vocalic. The scribe used the °aleph to 
indicate vowels of the -a class just as the 
letter is used later in Jewish Aramaic’ and 
Mandaic." He did so without a knowledge 
of any system of written vocalization, for 
none had yet been established in the peri- 
od to which the papyrus has been as- 
signed. When I first discovered the sig- 
nificance of the vocalic °aleph, | suggested 
that the papyrus was of relatively late 
date, Roman period or later; but the 
Egyptologists who have worked on it have 
all been adamant in supporting Griffith’s 
suggested date, the Persian period. They 
indicate that the script, while not from the 
earliest part of the Persian period, is yet 
unlike the developed style of the Ptole- 
maic period. Subsequent morphological 
discoveries confirm this rather early date. 

In such a text as this it is difficult to de- 
termine whether the writer was an Aram- 
aean who had learned Egyptian, an Egyp- 
tian who had a smattering of Aramaic, or 
a bilingual person who was well acquaint- 
ed with both languages. It is significant 
that the material apparently had to be 
preserved, presumably as a ritual, in the 
Aramaic language. It now seems clear 
from parallels that the scribe was not com- 
posing in Aramaic but was recording his 
material phonetically, either as he had 
learned it by rote or, more probably, as it 
was dictated to him by an Aramaic-speak- 
ing person. A few phonetic difficulties un- 
covered in the parallel texts, unless they 


%” G. Dalman, Grammatik des judisch-paldstinisch- 
en Aramdisch (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1905), sec. 12, pp. 70 
ff. For usage in biblical Hebrew now see the examples 
cited by A. Sperber, ‘‘Hebrew Grammar,” / BL, LXII 
(1943), 179-80 

uT. Néldeke, Manddische Grammatik Halle, 
1875), pp. 3 ff 
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are to be explained as simple errors, may 
be evidence that we are dealing with 
Aramaic taken as dictation.” 

The vocalic °aleph’s seem always to in- 
dicate an -a-class vowel, but it may be 
either long or short. It is significant that 
in the cuneiform-Aramaic vocalized text 
of the Seleucid age, according to Gordon, 
“long medial -d is not usually differenti- 
ated from short -a.’"'* When a vocalic 
aleph and a consonantal ?aleph would be 
expected together in the papyrus, as when 
a word with initial °aleph appears with a 
prefixed preposition ending in an -a-class 
vowel, a single *aleph may be written. 
Medial °aleph sometimes is troublesome 
since, according to the system of vocaliza- 
tion, the P*al participle of middle-weak 
roots, the third-person masculine singular 
of the P“al perfect of middle-aleph roots, 
and the third-person masculine singular 
of the P«al perfect of middle-weak roots 
would all be written in identical fashion, 
as SN. Final *aleph, too, can be ambigu- 
ous. It not only may be the sign of the 
emphatic state of masculine nouns but 
may also represent the concluding vowel 
sound in the verba tertiae infirmae and ap- 
parently also, upon occasion, the third- 
person singular pronominal suffix, in both 
genders, where -h would normally be ex- 
pected. 

In comparing the vocalization of the 
papyrus with that of the corresponding 
“classical”? Aramaic with respect to the 
relationship between the °aleph’s and the 
sh‘wa sounds, I was at first quite dis- 
turbed. Where the “classical’’ vocaliza- 


tion would demand m>5%3 the papyrus 


v3 

12 A few examples may be cited here: aNTNey 
(VIII, 16, 18) for the familiar ANTENA ; the 
preposition 7% as $31 (VI, 10; for mim?) where the 
parallel has the expected 731 (min). The false word- 
divisions mentioned below (e.g., the name Borsippa 
and the words indicating the shrine of Nanai in the 
same pericope) are likewise interesting as probable 
phonetic errors 

13“*The Aramaic Incantation ...."" op. cit., p 
110, No. 22 


had MNDNSN (IX, 5). Could -aleph be 
used to represent a sh*wa as well as a full 
vowel sound? But what I recognize as the 
P«al perfect masculine form of the verb, 
written 37p in “classical” Aramaic, is 
given as SN"p in the papyrus (VII, 18), 
with no indication of the initial sh*wa. The 
matter is again clarified by comparison 
with the practice in the cuneiform-Ara- 
maic text. There vocalic sh*wa is repre- 
sented by 7," and “short vowels in unac- 
cented open syllables are often, if not 
usually, retained.” The vocalization of 
the papyrus is thus earlier than that of 
“classical”? Aramaic. 

For a long time I sought for the relative 
particle so frequently met in written 
Aramaic, but I found no trace of it, neith- 
er as zi nor as di. The construct relation- 
ship is generally used where the relative 
particle might be expected in written 
Aramaic. Herein, too, is startling agree- 
ment with the usage in the cuneiform- 
Aramaic tablet, for Gordon says: “An- 
other unmistakable sign of age is the ex- 
pression of the genitive relationship ac- 
cording to the old Semitic pattern of con- 
struct genitive instead of the circumlocu- 
tion with d(z) that characterizes the lit- 
erary dialects.’ Only recently did I dis- 
cover the relative particle, expressed by a 
prefixed ¢, doubtless for d, in the passage 
“TININ NSIND (VIII, 19), doubt- 
less to be read as 723" D>. Here, 
again, is agreement with the cuneiform- 
Aramaic manner of writing.'? So, with 

M4 Ibid., No. 24. 

8 Tbid., p. 111, No. 35. 

8 Ibid., p. 115, No. 71. 

17 It seems significant that all known renditions of 
the sound of the interdental fricative ¢ in Aramaic 
phonetically represent the sound as d rather than as 4 
z. In alphabetic Aramaic both d and z are written. 
Perhaps there had been no shift in pronunciation and 
the sound was spoken asin Arabic, just as the Hebrews 
in speech seem to have preserved both ‘ain and ghain 
in pronunciation down to Hellenistic times, although 
the limitations of the alphabet in use compelled the 


two sounds to be written with the same consonant, 
ain. If Aramaeans preserved the interdental fricative 
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every new bit that is recovered, the earlier 
conclusion that the text is in Aramaic is 
confirmed. 

There are, however, some noteworthy 
elements not found in the “classical’’ 
Aramaic. There appears to be consider- 
able use of the demonstrative pronouns 
hén and hdéndé(h), as in Syriac, although 
the words 3M (XIII, 14), Nom (XIX, 2). 
and NIMNS (XVI, 6), presumably for 
7, 75, and 7D, are also found. 
Some phenomena suggest the language of 
the Ugaritic texts. An °aleph standing 
alone between determinatives (IX, 6) and 
a similar independently written yodh fol- 
lowed by °aleph (VI, 10) suggest, respec- 
tively, the ** and the ya of those texts; 
while the puzzling form RDN" (XV, 10), 
which is written in a parallel simply 3° 
(XVI, 6), may be the m* of the same 
epics. 

The papyrus is not without the influ- 
ence of the demotic manner of writing. 
The ambiguous use of 59 for both the 
preposition ‘‘upon’’ and the third-person 
masculine singular form of the verb 553, 
“enter,” has always caused difficulty in 
reading Aramaic. The forms might be ex- 
pected to be identical in the papyrus, too, 
as N83, except for the fortunate fact that 


pronunciation, they had the choice of representing the 
sound by either “% or fT in writing, as is done. Appar- 
ently local custom determined which of the letters 
would be written to represent the sound. Since both 
letters are found in the papyri, the evidence of this 
papyrus that the letter sounded like d to the Egyptian 
scribe can be but contributory. More significant is the 
evidence of the cuneiform-Aramaic text wherein it is 
also represented by d, for in alphabetic Aramaic from 
that area the sound is usually represented by Tf. It is 
interesting to observe that in the Egyptian papyri the 
greatest number of occurrences of % rather than 7 for 
the sound d are found in the copies of the Behistun in- 
scription and in the Ahigar story, both of which look 
eastward for their place of origin. Pertinent, too, are 
the well-known -idri names, culled from the cunei- 
form writings. The significance of these facts for the 
use of the Aramaic “% and 7 data in arriving at the 
date of biblical Aramaic is at once apparent. There can 
scarcely be any question now but that Achaemenid 
Aramaic, no matter what was written in the alpha- 
betic script, pronounced the sound g in a fashion that 
most closely approximated “. 


the verb is usually, if not always, accom- 
panied by the “‘walking-legs’”’ sign, the ° 
demotic determinative for motion. Inter- 
esting, also, is the curious use of the de- 
motic determinative for divinity append- 
ed to a simple pronominal suffix attached 
to the preposition ‘al (2°718>87) when 
the antecedent is a god (VIII, 7). 

Our present knowledge of the language 
of the papyrus is due in a large measure 
to the cautious scholarship and industry 
of Dr. Charles F. Nims, who made almost 
the entire demotic text available for my 
study. As the conviction grew that the 
language of the papyrus was Aramaic, it 
was decided to transcribe and mimeo- 
graph the entire papyrus for the compila- 
tion of a concordance that would facilitate 
its study. This laborious and difficult task 
was undertaken by Nims, in constant con- 
sultation with Dr. Hughes. It was Nims 
who developed our system of numbered 
letters to indicate the variant ways of 
representing the recognizable consonants 
and the numbers now in use to represent 
the nonalphabetic demotic groups, quite a 
few of which still remain unidentified. 

During the course of transcription and 
the construction of the 
Nims that 
were exactly parallel and some almost 
parallel, as in the Ugaritic texts. These 
parallels usually continue for several lines, 
sometimes within the same column and 


concordance, 


discovered several sections 


sometimes in different columns.'* A sam- 
ple of such parallel is presented above. 
Such material is of great value in reaching 
an understanding as to the technique of 
the scribe. Systematic translation of the 
text began with the recognized parallels 
in order to learn what degree of variation 
might be expected in this type of writing. 

68 Eg., VI, 7-8 = VI, 10-11; VIII, 10-11 (which 
concludes with what appears to be a section divider) 
= VIII, 15-16 (terminated by the same kind of di- 
vider); IX, 14-17 = X, 13-16; ete. These column 


numbers may have to be revised after inspection of the 
original papyrus 
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We learned, for example, that the deter- 
‘minatives which serve to divide the 
words are sometimes omitted, so that, 
with unusually long groups of letters with 
too many consonants for a Semitic word, 
one is justified in assuming the omission of 
the determinative and the long sequence 
must be broken into smaller units in order 
to achieve an intelligible text. We dis- 
covered, also, that there are variant ways 
of writing some of the consonants and that 
these variant writings are readily inter- 
The exact function of the 
two résh’s was discovered by Nims in his 
work with the parallels. They also have 
aided us in determining that there is ap- 
parently no finer distinction between 
laryngeals in the papyrus than there is 
despite the fact 
that there are several variant forms for 
some of the letters. We learned, too, that 
aleph is sometimes regarded as a silent 
letter and may be omitted under such cir- 
cumstances, as when 25m3 (VIII, 9) i 
written instead of 25am" (XI, 18 ae 
the name of the god Bethel. 

In filing the completed concordance, 
the material between the determinatives 
dividing the words normally formed the 
basis, except when it was obvious that 
more than one word was included. In 
these instances familiar prefixes and suf- 
fixes and, occasionally, the distribution of 
consonants into words of triconsonantal 
character aided in dividing the words for 
filing purposes, with cross-references in all 
doubtful cases. With such a concordance 
and its accompanying key cards, in which 
the text ran continuously, I had a mass of 
material with which I, who knew no de- 
motic, could work. 

Although considerable effort has been 
expended on the text, enough to identify 
its language and determine the general 
character of the papyrus, not all of this 
lengthy manuscript has yet been trans- 


changeable. 


otherwise in Aramaic, 


lated. I present here but a few of the curi- 
ous and informative phenomena that have 
been found in the papyrus, for many 
others are coming to light continually as 
the work progresses. Since the linguistic de- 
tails, both demotic and Aramaic, will be 
published adequately in the future, this 
introduction must suffice for the present. 
We can now declare that it is a literary 
text and not a commercial document like 
so many of the Aramaic papyri. It is pre- 
dominantly religious, too, as indicated by 
one portion which suggests the judgment 
of the dead, a scene so familiar in the 
Egyptian religion. This section reads, in 
part: 


The Goddess is good. What is done she will 
know. The balances of Goddess for the 
wicked(?) woman are in the hands of Goddess 
(var. “goddesses”). At his place the judge is 
set in his..... / A statement(?) is repeated. 
With this .... you will be brought into the 
inclosure of this chamber . [VI, 2-5]. 


A bit later we r 
lels (VI, 5-7): 


oad in a passage with paral- 


If a person denies, then the slaughterer 
pierces his flesh; if a person persists in denial, 
then his blood is shed, and the Chief Goddess 
is Fire and Flame. 


The religion reflected is by no means 
Egyptian alone but a syncretistic type 
which suggests that the provenience of 
the religion, if not of the papyrus, was not 
Egypt but Syria. A wide variety of divine 
names is encountered. Prominent is the 
god Ba‘al Shamain, so familiar from the 
Aramaic inscriptions, written as ‘53 
2720 (XI, 18), in a variant form as 2$s3 
Qos (XVII, 3), and also in the Aramaic 
wanslatlen of the name as “The Lord of 
the Heavens,” 2;"a * "5 (VII, 17) 


The real syncretism of the papyrus is 


best expressed in concentrated form in the 
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curi- section (VII, 3-6) wherein three different posal of property, to death, and to the 
have gods and their consorts are listed." entrance into a new and blessed life. All 
nany 7 
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Ba‘al of the North? will bless you 

Padr[y]™ of °ar.ah,** This One will bless you** 
aral- Bel of Babylon will bless you. 

Belit® of Shangal,” This One will bless you. 

Nabti of Borsippa®’ will bless you. 

iterer Nand® of Aiaku (i.e., Eanna),?* This One will bless you. 

enial, 

Ades Almost everywhere the sense of the this has led me to the bold but, as yet, 
text is funereal. Much of it is addressed tentative conjecture that in this papyrus 
in the second-person masculine singular. we may have preserved a deliberate cryp- 

jeans 1 . 

, There are frequent references to the dis- togram, some secret work of an early 

ype 

e of *In this transcription the following additional 4 — Aaa 

co identifications are probably to be made: No. 47, ac- ah he word is difficult at the beginning because of 

$s not cording to Nims, is “probably 5"; No. 41 is “ir the P. The other consonants and association with 

ivine (ape); [ “is used in demotic principally as the defi- Ba‘al suggest that the word is Sapdn, “North ’ Dr 
the nite article ta or na,"’ and this very passage would Hughes has suggested that the combination f and s 

} Une demonstrate that its alphabetic value is [}; the value represent the pronunciation of the sound ¢. The vocali- 

. the of 50, found only here, is uncertain; the written form zation is supported by the sapdénu of the Amarna Let- 

—_— of F, a single short, oblique stroke, suggests to Nims ters (J A Knudtzon, Die Bl-A marna Tafeln (Leipzig, 

teat “the demotic-Coptic «’’ which seems in this papyrus 1907 ff.], No. 147, 1. 10) and is what might be expected 

Ae pp | to be “in about 90 per cent of the cases _ initial,” im Aramaic 

i 
maie but the parailel passages (VI, 10) *N7NWN32 *iSP = 2! All verbs in this passage agree as to the final con- 


“d of 


us is 
1 the 





1 
*N“NONPG*X INK (VI, 4) seem to indicate that its 
phonetic value is}; No. 9 is the Egyptian determina- 
tive for ‘‘foreign land’’; 13, found —. ns tna oc- 
currences of this word (VII, 5, 9; XIV, 4s 4) is 
probably a determinative but is yet cnbameanhed: No 
51 is demotic shin 


sonant of the root, but only the feminine forms give all 
the consonants clearly. However, the probable identi- 
fications for Nos. 47 and 41 mentioned above (n. 21) 
indicate that all verbal forms are parallel. Comparison 
indicates a permissible variation in spelling; taken to- 


[Footnotes 22 to 29 on following pages) 
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mystery cult. Perhaps it is like one of the 
books in hieroglyphs or strange cursive 
writing which Lucius Apuleius mentioned 
as being in existence in Cenchreae in 
Greece and in use in the mysteries there. 
He writes: 


After the morning sacrifice was over, he 
[the priest] brought out from the secret places 
of the inner sanctuary certain books prepared 
in strange characters; partly expressed by pic- 
tures of every kind of beast, representing words 
of speech in shorthand fashion, and partly like 
a string of knots with the apices of the char- 
acters twisted and thick, in a winding fashion, 
in the manner of a wheel; made secure in its 
reading from the curiosity of the uninitiated.*° 


[Footnote 30 on facing page] 


gether the verbs seem to be masc. NSNSRANSDN" 
and fem. NRSNSNRANRANM. 

The suffixes and the vowel of the preformative 
syllable indicate that the verbs are active, although 
the absence of a vowel between the first two root let- 
ters in the masculine and in the first feminine forms 
might suggest The root TO. ““bless,”’ is 
usually rendered in an intensive stem and is probably 
to be so understood here. The forms are probably 
masc. jabdr(r)akakd and fem. tabdr(r)akakd. If this be 
so, there is interesting variation from the classical 
vocalization. It is noteworthy that the vowel of the 
preformative syllable is not yet reduced and is a rather 
than u, just as in the Ugaritic inscriptions (cf. Gordon, 
[Rome, 1940], p. 59, sec. 8.31) 
Note, too, that the stem vowel, between r and &, is 
not 7, as in classical Aramaic, but a and is unreduced 
before the suffix. Furthermore, a more primitive form 
of the suffix is preserved against the shortened one 
found in biblical Aramaic 


passives 


Ugaritic Grammar 


22 Although the name is incomplete, its association 
with Ba‘al at once suggests that his consort is his 
“daughter’’ PDRY BT °AR now known from the 
Ugaritic inscriptions (cf. C. Virolleaud, La Déesse 
Anat (Paris, 1938], Pl. I, ll. 23 ff.; Pl. III, ll. 3-5; Pl. 
V, ll. 49-51). 


23 A break in the papyrus causes some uncertainty 
here. By comparison with the other lines, which are 
parallel, the ye seems certain, but there is difficulty 
in the spelling of the beginning of the name. This word 
should indicate the sanctuary at Sapdn, just as Sngal 
is that of Babylon and Ajijaku is Nanai’s abode. It 
may be significant that ar appears both in the begin- 
ning of this word and in the epithet of PDR Y and that 
a parallel in the Ugaritic material links a place ° Arr 
and Sapdn; e.g., ‘‘and so she goes up into ’arr and into 
(cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, p. 66, sec. 
8.48, quoting text 62:I, 10 [= Bauer A]). Akkadian 
aru, urru, ‘light,’ if cognate to Hebrew “8, would 
seem to indicate that the Ugaritic ar used in the epi- 
thet of PDR Y cannot be the word “‘light,’’ for there is 


Sapdan" 
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If this conjecture proves to have merit 
and the text is a cult ritual, we might be 
able to explain why the work came to be 
written in its unusual fashion—in demotic 
characters but in the Aramaic language. 
If it were dictated by an Aramaean or, 
at least, by one speaking Aramaic, and 
written down by an Egyptian scribe who 
made use of demotic groups and deter- 
minatives in the same way that the Per- 
sian scribes used Aramaic words in the 
Pahlavi writing, there would have been 
great security in the text in ancient times, 
It would be “gibberish” to Egyptians who 
would attempt to read it in normal fash- 
ion, Just as it has made nonsense to mod- 


apparently no rounding of 4 to 6 involved in Hebrew 
"SN. Hence the translation “‘daughter of Light" for 
the epithet of PDRY is incorrect. Can the 3 of the 
epithet introduce a gentilic expression (such as the 
bath Sijjén, “‘Daughter of Zion,’ bath Sér, Daughter 
of Tyre,’’ or possibly even the béth hallahami, ‘‘the 
Bethlehemite,"’ in Hebrew) and the second element, 
ar(r?) (er a?)h may be a geographical name. It is 
also possible that the 50 ° (or a?’)h may be a second 
word and that the two together would then designate 
the sanctuary. For the Ugaritic ° arr mentioned above, 
Gordon (ibid., Glossary, No. 107) suggests ‘‘a moun- 
tain?’’ and compares Latin Arra, which he conjec- 
tures ‘‘may possibly be of the same derivation.’ 

*« The NP before this verbal form causes diffi- 
culty. For the feminine verb one expects simply 


1 1 
NONSN7AIN32 or, more fully, NONSNININ32 by 
comparison with the equivalent masculine verbs. At 
first I tried to read these as *Jthpa‘al forms with an 
infixed -ta- completely preserved, but this is very un- 
likely. Such verbs are not so written in the cuneiform- 
Aramaic text from Uruk (Gordon, ‘‘Incant.,"’ p. 115, 
sec. 68), and the context, the use of suffixes, and the 
masculine parallels all bespeak a masculine form. The 


-NP must be a proclitic particle. It is likely that it is 


the feminine demonstrative pronoun written xr for 
NT, ‘this one,’’ and it is so translated here tentatively 
It is significant that the element is found only with the 
feminine verbs, probably because in the masculine 
sentences the word order is regular, subject imme- 
diately after the verb; but in the balanced feminine 
parallels, where the subject is first, at some distance 
from its verb which concludes its line after much in- 
tervening material, the pronoun is helpful in referring 
to the subject in close association with the verb. 


** Ba‘al and Bel are here differentiated through 
spelling. The 6/231 I at first read as Bel followed by 
an epithet tmin, owing to the position of the deter- 
minative and the lack of a word-divider. When I found 
that parallelism of construction required the preposi- 
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ern Egyptologists, even though they knew 
both Egyptian and Aramaic. The peculi- 
arity of the script might be expected to 
hinder its being read by Aramaic-speaking 
folk accustomed to reading the Aramaic 
alphabet. Even a bilingual person who 
knew both script and language would 
have difficulty with the papyrus, for such 
writing is unusual, and the normal expec- 
tation is that a text is to be read in the 
language of its script. It would only be 
when the key to the manner of writing was 
known that the text could be translated. 
If all the values of the demotic characters 
were known and the text were read aloud, 
translation would be relatively easy for an 


tion 7% and that the verb was feminine, it was clear 


that the group indicated the goddess. I am informed 
that such placement of determinative is acceptable in 
demotic 

* | first tried to read this as the divine name Sngl 
found in the Teima inscriptions (C7S, Vol. II, No 
113, Pl. LX, 1. 16), but the word must represent the 
sanctuary of the goddess at Babylon, which was called 
Esaggila. An Aramaic notation on a cuneiform tablet 
shows that the name could be written in Aramaic 
without the initial element £, ‘‘House,"’ for the name 
™ Mar-Esaggil-lumur is written as “%5507% during 
the reign of Nabonidus (L. Delaporte, Epigraphes 
Araméens (Paris, 1912], p. 53, No. 41), Dr. Thorkild 
Jacobsen has called my attention to the fact that the 
name could be abbreviated to Saggil or Saggil in Ak- 
kadian (cf. B. Landsberger, ‘‘Die babylonische Theo- 
dizee,"" ZA, XLIITI [1936], 34, and J. J. Stamm, Die ak- 
kddische Namengebung |MV AG, Vol. XLIV (Leipzig, 
1939)], p. 85, n. 1). Another Aramaic docket (Dela- 
porte, op. cit., p. 80, No. 99) clearly presents a nasal- 
ized form of this word by writing it sss07 In this 
instance Clermont-Ganneau believed that a slight 
scribal error had been made and that the reading 
should be 5520 °%. “Of (E)saggila,"’ which would 
present a reading close to that of our papyrus. 


The name of Borsippa, the home of Naba, is 
sometimes written bar-sap*' in cuneiform sources (cf 
E. Unger, ‘“‘Barsippa,”"’ Reallerikon der Assyriologie 
Berlin, 1932], I, 405a). The determinative written in 
the middle of this name is certainly evidence of false 
etymology and of transmission by dictation, for it 
must have been the sound of the familiar and much 
used Aramaic word bar, ‘‘son,’’ in the first syllable that 
Suggested the division. It indicates that the scribe 
knew something, at least, of Aramaic 


* Noni is doubtless the goddess Nanai, whose name 
is written in cuneiform as /Na-na-a. In an Aramaic 
magic text (J. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 
Texts from Nippur (Philadelphia, 1913], No. 36, 1. 3; 
cf. p. 240) the name is spelled "S55. Dr. George 
Cameron has drawn my attention to the fact that 


Aramaic-speaking individual. We have 
found the key to the manner of writing 
and are using such co-operative effort in 
unlocking its mysteries as was once used 
to make them secure. We have found that 
the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago is an excellent place in which to 
undertake such an enterprise. 

The papyrus is of great significance. As 
an example of Aramaic literature of the 
pre-Christian period, probably from Syria, 
it is very important. As a religious text, 
concerned with ritual, it will shed light 
on the religious thought and practices in 
the syncretistic milieu of late Achaemenid 
or early Ptolemaic times. From the stand- 


sacrifices were made to ‘‘the great god Zeus,”’ ‘‘ Nanai 
the great goddess of all the earth,’’ and the ‘“‘mighty 
gods Bel and Nabd"’ as late as Sassanid times (cf. G 
Hoffmann, ‘‘Ausztige aus syrischen Erzihlungen von 
persischen Martyrern; Mar Mu‘ain,”’ Abhandlungen 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. VII, Part 3, 
p. 29; cf. pp. 130 ff.) 


2? In the KNSN XING I first sought an epithet 
for Nanai, but without success. Some part must be 
equivalent to the preposition min found in each of the 
preceding parallel lines. This, too, must be concealed 
in the first syllable, ]8¥, which is written with an -a 
vowel, perhaps under the influence of the preceding 
name Nanai. The words are doubtless a phonetic error 
and further evidence for dictation. What the scribe 
heard was apparently manajjak(k)a, a sandhi form 
which the scribe, who was inexperienced in Akkadian 
terminology, resolved incorrectly as manaj*jak(k)a 
for min ajiak(k)a, “of Ajak(k)u.”’ For the doubled ; 
in the name see A. Poebel, Studies in Akkadian Gram- 
mar (‘‘Assyriological Studies,’’ No. 9 (Chicago, 1939]), 
p. 128. Ajak(k)u means “‘shrine’’ or “‘temple.’’ Dr 
Jacobsen informs me that aja(*‘)ku occurs as an Ak- 
kadian rendering of the Sumerian temple-name Ean- 
na(k) (ef. T. J. Meek, “Some Bilingual Religious 
Texts,’ AJSL, XXXV [1919] 134 ff., and the pleo- 
nastic rendering of Eanna(k) as bit ajak in P. Haupt, 
Akkadische und sumerische Keilschriftterte (Leipzig, 
1881-82}, No. 21, p. 127, ll. 29-30). Although Ajak(k)u 
or Eanna(k) is rightly the temple of Ishtar or Inan- 
na(k) in Uruk, it is also mentioned by Esarhaddon and 
Ashurbanipal as the abode of Nanai, the spouse of 
Naba (cf. A. Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum |Rome, 
1914], No. 2264, II, 7-8). It is interesting to note that 
Nanai is properly of Uruk and not of Borsippa, where 
Ezida was the name of the shrine. Nor is she normally 
the consort of Nabd; but Shalmaneser encountered 
her at Borsippa with Naba (D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient 
Records of Assyria (Chicago, 1927], I, 231, sec. 624), 
and, as indicated above, the pair is found together as 
late as Sassanid times. 


* Lucius Apuleius The Golden Ass xi. 22 
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point of language, too, it is of great value, 
for it promises much. Through its unique 
attempt at vocalization and its phonetic 
writing we now have what is, aside from a 
few proper names preserved in cuneiform, 
the earliest known vocalized Aramaic 
text. It preserves for us the language of 
the Achaemenid age, about a millennium 
-arlier than the vocalization represented 
by the ‘‘classical’’ Aramaic of the Bible. 

It was some time after I had recognized 
the system of vocalization in the papyrus 
and had noted the deviations from “‘classi- 
eal’? Aramaic that I checked my work 
with the admirable summary of the lan- 
guage of the cuneiform Aramaic tablet of 
the Seleucid age at ancient Uruk, as pub- 
lished by Cyrus Gordon. I was delighted 
to discover that, in almost every respect 
wherein these texts deviated from the 


norm of “‘classical’’ Aramaic, they moved 
together and agreed. Missing, of course, 
were the definitely Babylonian phenom- 


ena of the cuneiform writing, but there 
were instead Egyptian peculiarities as evi- 
dence of local origin. These two texts, 
from opposite ends of the Fertile Cres- 
cent, certainly prove that we have pre- 
served phonetically the Aramaic language 
of the late Achaemenid period and that 
the cuneiform text is not a local dialect of 
Aramaic, as Gordon suggests.*! 

The extent of the text and the variety 
of its vocabulary hold forth considerable 
promise for increasing our knowledge of 
the Aramaic of the Achaemenid period. 
Much has been learned from the cunei- 
form-Aramaic tablet, but its forty-one 
lines of material are equal to only about 
two of the many columns of the papyrus. 
In the grammar, masculine and feminine 
genders and almost all persons are encoun- 
tered. The variety of verbal forms found 
is really remarkable. It is quite probable 


3\“*The Aramaic Incantation 
106. 


JOURNAL OF NEAR EASTERN STUDIES 


that rather full morphological tables for 
late Achaemenid Aramaic will be avail- 
able when this papyrus is fully under- 
stood. 

Much remains to be done. Most of the 
difficulties now encountered lie in the 
field of transcription from the demotic to 
the Aramaic alphabets rather than in the 
translation of established text. Such diffi- 
culties can be overcome only through pa- 
tient work and intensive co-operative 
study. The demands of Aramaic morphol- 
ogy, as directed by the context, sometimes 
furnish valuable clues, but some of the 
“unknowns” may resist yet for a long 
while. The war, too, by taking a heavy 
toll of my colleagues who have been work- 
ing on the demotic aspect of the papyrus, 
also serves to delay the decipherment. 

Even when the text is correctly tran- 
scribed, without any unknowns, there is 
sometimes still difficulty, for, as experi- 
ence with the cuneiform-Aramaic tablet 
has shown, phonetic rendering is often 
ambiguous. This is particularly true when 
the alphabet itself is limited and ambigu- 
ous, as in demotic. Sueh a combination of 
difficulties, it must be confessed, does 
make for at least a temporary uncertainty 
in some of the translation. Lacking con- 
text, one is conscious of the fact that the 
very selection of consonants from among 
the ambiguous possibilities serves to di- 
rect the thought and to develop the con- 
text. I am all too aware of this problem 
and its dangers for the translation. It is, 
however, pre-eminently a problem of 
lexicography. Proper identification of as 
yet unrecognized demotic groups will 
serve to check the tendency to lead the 
translation. I have already had to re- 
translate some passages, changing their 
meaning considerably, when difficulties of 
demotic transcription have been cleared 
up. Sometimes my suggestions, based on 
possible Aramaic forms, have been over- 
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ruled by my colleagues, the Egyptologists, 
when further consideration of the demotic 
writing involved would rule out such con- 
jecture. That the translation of what has 
already been done will be improved is cer- 
tain. Hence there is hesitation at this time 
to project even tentative translations. I 
have been content here merely to intro- 
duce the papyrus and to outline the pro- 
cedure in determining that it is in the 
Aramaic language. The conclusions here 
presented rest not upon a perfectly trans- 
lated work but largely upon individual 
words many of which, however, can be 
read in intelligible sequence in passages of 
some length, as demonstrated in the ex- 
amples above. 

There is need of caution and conserva- 
tism in such work as this. Ever before me 
is the glaring bad example from the past. 
The first cuneiform Babylonian boundary 
stone to come to Europe, the Caillou de 


Michaux, arrived as ballast in a boat in 
A.D. 1800. Three years later it was trans- 
lated by the German professor A. A. H. 
Lichtenstein of Helmstadt, who read it 
from right to left as Aramaic, declared it 
to be a dirge addressed by a certain Archi- 
magus to wailing women at an annual 
mourning festival, and rendered it in a 
Latin poem by way of translation. 

I am confident that no such error has 
been made with this papyrus. My col- 
leagues among the Egyptologists will not 
permit such liberties. We have the key. 
We know the language. When we have 
completed our task, some years hence per- 
haps, we shall have recovered from this 
papyrus an ancient literary text of great- 
est value religiously, linguistically, and 
historically. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


2 W. J. Hinke, A New Boundary Stone of Nebu- 
chadrezzar I (Philadelphia, 1907), p. 1 





OLD PERSIAN TEXTS 


ROLAND G. KENT 


V. DARIUS’ BEHISTAN INSCRIPTION, COLUMN V: A CORRECTION 


N THIS Journal, II (1943), 105-14, I 
presented a complete restoration of 
the text of Column V of the Behistan 

Inscription of Darius, with translation 
and commentary, mostly of a critical 
textual nature. I frankly admit that there 
are a few phrases with which I was not en- 
tirely satisfied, in some instances with the 
restoration of the text, in others with the 
interpretation. In one of these 
the correct interpretation has 
think, dawned upon me. The 


passages 
now, I 
passage 


deals with the subjection of the rebellious 
Pointed-Cap Scythians, and runs as fol- 
lows (characters read by Rawlinson in 
roman type, those read by King and 
Thompson outside the square brackets): 


LS ied 


25 ....[: pasdva : adam : | Sak{a : 


vasiy :] ajanam : aniyam : aga- 

rb[ayam : hauv : balsta [: anayata : 
albiy : mim : ut- 

as{im : avajanam : mae\ista[sam :) 

S{ku]xa : nima 


rbldya : ula : 


:avam : aga- 
a|naya |: abiy : mam!) 
: mag- 


: avada : aniyam 


is[tam : akjunavam |{:| yalead : mam 


: kjima : dha : pasiiva : da- 


h{yaduS : majnd [: abajva 


The translation in my previous article 
ran as follows: “Afterward I smote the 
Scythians mightily; I seized the rest, it 
was led to me bound, and I slew it. The 
chief of them, Skunkha by name—him 
they seized and led unto me; there I made 
another chief, as was my pleasure. After- 
ward the province became mine.” 

The crux is in the interpretation of 
aniyam (line 25) as ‘the rest.’ This word, in 
OP as in Avestan and in Sanskrit, denotes 


either ‘another’ of three or more, or ‘the 
other’ of two; collectively, it may mean 
‘the rest.’ It thus has the range of Latin 
alius and alter, and in the collective sense 
that of céteri or reliquos. Rawlinson’s read- 
ing of this passage on the Rock was too 
defective to give value to any attempts at 
interpretation; it is only with the re-ex- 
amination by King and Thompson that 
we can begin.' KT translated ‘the rest,’ in 
contrast to the Scythians slain in the bat- 
tle; this view was adopted by Tolman 
(‘one part I seized’), Hoffmann-Kutschke 
(‘einen anderen [Teil] fing ich’), Pereira 
(‘a outros capturaram’), Hinz (‘einen Teil 
nahm ich gefangen’), and in my previous 
article. Weissbach and Bang (Nachtrdge, 
1908) interpreted ‘einen andern ergriffen 
sie,’ with a preceding gap which leaves 
ambiguous the contrast involved in ‘einen 
andern’; this was followed by Weissbach 
KIA 


fangen’), and by K6nig (‘einen andern 


(‘einen anderen nahmen sie ge- 
ergriffen sie’), with the same ambiguity. 
... the Scythians I killed (and) 
the other I seized,’ which continues the 
ambiguity. 

But KT’s interpretation cannot be 
right, for nowhere does Darius speak of 


Sen has ‘ 


himself as causing the execution of prison- 
ers en masse. He put to death only the 
leader of the rebellion (DB 2.5; 2.90-91; 
5.13) or the leader and his foremost fol- 
lowers (2.74-78; 3.50—52; 3.74-75; 3.91 
92); he slew the usurper Gaumata and his 
chief followers in a hand-to-hand fight 
(1.57-59). Martiya was seized and killed 
by the Elamites themselves (2.13); Frida 


' For full bibliographical references see my previous 
article 
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certainly did not escape with his life, 
though his death is not mentioned in the 
account of his revolt (3.11-19). In fact, 
KT’s wrong interpretation of aniyam is 
probably a transfer from DB 1.95-96: “By 
the favor of Ahuramazda I smote the 
army of Nidintu-Bél exceedingly ; the rest 
(antya) was thrown into the water, the 
water carried them away.”’ Here it is not 
a matter of mass execution, but of mass 
drowning of the rebels who escaped death 
in the battle, but had to flee into the Ti- 
gris, at that time unfordable (ndviyd, 
1.86), where they were drowned. 

Weissbach-Bang’s interpretation is 
equally unacceptable, so long as there is 
no determination of the item to which 
‘another’ forms the contrast. 

The clue seems to lie in the use of Latin 
alter to denote not only ‘the other of two’ 
but also ‘the prior of two,’ when the ex- 
istence of a second can be postulated with 
certainty. Thus Livy xxii.2.11, in deserib- 
ing the passage of Hannibal through the 
flooded valleys of Etruria, says that the 
Carthaginian leader altero oculo capitur, 
‘lost the sight of one eye’ = ‘of one of his 
two eyes.’ In Greek the word &\\os may 
be used, and often is used, before the other 
item in the contrast: Herod. i.1, ‘that 
there came to the sea many other (a&\\as 
ro\\ds) women and the king’s daughter,’ 
which in normal English would be ‘the 
king’s daughter and many other women.’ 
So in DB 5.25 aniyam means ‘another 
(leader or officer)’ in contrast with the 
chief of the rebels, Skunkha, who is intro- 


duced in line 27; whether aniyam was 
Skunkha’s seeond in command, or merely 
some other important subordinate, we 


cannot determine. But taken in this way 
the account harmonizes with what hap- 
pened at the end of other rebellions, for we 
should interpret: 

“Afterward I smote the Scythians ex- 
ceedingly; another (leader) I took pris- 
oner, he was led to me bound, and I 
slew him. The chief of them, Skunkha by 
name—him they seized and led unto 


Darius does not chronicle the name of 
the subordinate leader who was taken 
prisoner; only the rebel chieftain is so 
honored, here and elsewhere. After this 
other leader was taken captive by troops 
under Darius’ immediate command, 
Skunkha also was captured by a detach- 
ment of Darius’ force sent in pursuit and 
so not under his direct command,’ or else 
was handed over by his own soldiers in an 
attempt to mitigate their own guilt as 
rebels (cf. the action of the Elamites with 
Martiya, 2.13). Darius does not ¢ell us of 
Skunkha’s fate (nor of that of Frida, 
mentioned above); but if Darius did not 
put Skunkha to death, it must have been 
that Skunkha escaped such execution by 
speedy suicide or by death from wounds 
received in the fighting. 

Correction to the Critical Apparatus: 
The following restorations were by me 
credited to Hinz, but should have been 
credited to Weissbach, who suggested 
them to Hinz in a letter (Hinz, ZDMG, 
XCIII [1939], 364, n. 3): 22 [avd]; 23 
[pasdva : ya0a|; 28 [dnjaya |: abiy : mam). 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

? Some such variation is implied by the change in 
the person of the main verbs; though both endings are 


restorations, they are rendered highly probable by the 
context 





THE CONCEPT OF PLAGIARISM IN ARABIC THEORY! 


GUSTAVE E. VON GRUNEBAUM 


HE comparatively small number of 
motives admitted to literary treat- 
ment by the conventions of Arabic 
poetry has, in nearly all periods, com- 
pelled the individual poet to make his 
contribution within a strictly drawn cir- 
cle of accepted subject matter. Such re- 


1! The following abbreviations are used in the arti- 

cle 

Ag Abd'l-Faraj al-Isfahani, Kitab al-agant 

(Balaq, 1285) 

Ag The same (3d ed., Cairo, 1927 ff.) 

1m al-Amidi, Kitab al-muwdzana baina Abi 
Tamméam wal-Buhturt (Constantino- 
ple, 1287) 

Abdalqahir al-Jurjani, Asrdr al-baldga 
(Cairo, 1320) 
al-Jahiz, Kitab 

(Cairo, 1351). 
‘Abdalqahir al-Jurjani, Dald@il al-ijdz 
(Cairo, 1331/1912) 
DM Aba Hilal al-Askari, Dtwdn al-ma‘dnt 
(Cairo, 1352) 
IA Diya’ ad-Din Ibn al-Atir, al-Matal as- 
* s@ir (Cairo, 1312) 
I Haldiin Ibn Haldin, Prolegomena, ed. Quatre- 
mére (Paris, 1858); Trans. De Slane 
(Paris, 1863-68). 
IHallikén Ibn WHallikan, Wafaydt al-a‘yadn (Cairo, 
1892); trans. De Slane (Paris, 1843 
71). 
I°jaz al-Bagqillani, J‘jaz al-qur°aén (Cairo, 1349 
Iqd Ibn ‘Abdrabbihi, al-‘I¢gd al-farid (Cairo, 
1353/1935) 
TQut Ibn Qutaiba, Kitdb as-si‘r wa%-su‘ard, 
ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1904) 
A. F. Mehren, Die Rhetorik der Araber 
(Copenhagen and Vienna, 1853) 
Naqd Qudima b. Ja‘far, Nagd an-natr (Cairo, 
1933) 
Nuw an-Nuwairi, Nihdyat al-arab, Vol. VII 
(Cairo, 1347/1929) 
Qazw Jalal ad-Din al-Qazwini, Talhis al-miftah 
(2d ed.; Cairo, 1342/1923) 
Ibn RaSiq, Qurddat ad-dahab (Cairo, 
1344/1926) 
Sams Sams-i Qais, al-Mu‘jam fi ma‘dytr adr 
al-‘ajam (Leiden and London, 1909) 
Sin Abdi Hilal al-‘Askari, Kitdb as-sind‘atain 
(Constantinople, 1320) 
Sirr Ibn Sinan al-Hafaji, Sirr al-fasdha (Cairo, 
1932) 
Taft Sa‘d ad-Din at-Taftazini, al-Muhtasar 
(commentary on al-Qazwini, Talhis) 
(2d ed.; Cairo 1324/1923) 
Ibn RaSiq, al-“Umda (Cairo, 1353/1934) 
Ibn Qutaiba, Uyan al-ahbér (Cairo, 
1343—48 / 1925-30) 


Bayan al-baydn wa't-tabyin 


Dalda il 


Mehren 


Qurdda 


striction of the poet’s freedom, even 
though not so universally maintained as 
most of the critics would have it, of neces- 
sity makes for repetitiousness and a cer- 
tain lack of invention. To the modern 
reader, indeed, this stifling rule of conven- 
tion would seem to eliminate even the 
possibility of originality. The Arab audi- 
ence, however, reacted differently, being 
highly sensitive to and extremely anxious 
for those modifications and embellish- 
ments of the traditional treatment that, 
while sometimes hardly noticeable to us, 
meant for the performing poet the differ- 
ence between fame and oblivion. From all 
indications it is evident that originality 
played a very considerable part in the 
formation of the Arabs’ literary judg- 
ment. It is no less evident, however, that 
the Arabic concept of originality, and 
hence the concept of plagiarism as well, 
do not coincide with those that have been 
current in the West for the last three or 
four centuries. 

Since the most casual observation will 
show how heavily later poets depend on 
their predecessors, it is an easy task, fre- 
quently undertaken by the Arabs them- 
selves, to trace the genealogy of many a 
characteristic verse; and it may some- 
times appear to us that everybody copied 
everybody and that literary theft was 
universally practiced and condoned. This 
feeling, however, was not shared by the 
poets’ contemporaries. It is, of course, un- 
avoidable that literary property could 
not always be safeguarded beyond dis- 
pute in an age largely relying on oral trans- 
mission of verse. But it is altogether 
erroneous to conclude from frequent un- 
certainty of attribution, from the close re- 
semblance of numerous verses by differ- 
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ent poets, and from the stories of plagi- 
arism told by the Arabs themselves that 
the ideas of originality and literary prop- 
erty were either absent or ineffective. 

The line between literary theft and 
legitimate appropriation of a motive or a 
phrase in Arabie poetry does not run 
where we should be inclined to draw it, 
but it is firmly engraved on the conscious- 
ness of the Arabic author and critic. This 
line does not seem to have always been 
maintained at exactly the same place, but 
the unwritten—and later the written— 
rules were as well kept as the unpedantic 
and somewhat casual manners of the day 
would permit. 

The rigidity of convention enforced, to 
a certain extent, identity of subject mat- 
ter, which, in turn, entailed countless 
analogies of expression. This situation 
doubtless made for some laxity, but fla- 
grant infringements on the conventions 
protecting literary property appear to 
have been much rarer than is generally as- 
sumed. It should be remembered that 
both protestations of integrity in the mat- 
ter of plagiarism and accusations for 
shameless theft are by no means frequent 
when held against the huge amount of 


anecdotic material in which poets and 


critics are equally lavish in self-praise of 
achievement and acumen and in con- 
demnation of the competitor’s weakness 
and dishonesty. 

Goldziher lists seven verses in which 
poets either protest their independence or 
admit borrowing from others.? The stories 
in which a poet, usually the more famous 
of the two, robs a fellow-poet of a verse 
are widely known and made much of by 
Arabic authors; but they are extremely 
few in number. It is quite obvious that 
they owe their notoriety to their scanda- 
lous, or at least sensational, character. 

The most famous instances are perhaps 

*ZDMG, XLVI (1892), 42 ff 


Abi Nuwas’ (d. 813) appropriation of 
verses by al-Halic (d. 864);* Farazdaq’s 
(d. 728) plundering of Jamil (d. 701),* 
who does not, and of aS’-Samardal al-Yar- 
bad,> Da °r-Rumma (d. 735/36),° and Ibn 
Mayyada (d. under al-Mansiir, ca. 766),’ 
who do, yield their handiwork to him;* 
and Ibn Zubair’s (d. 691) reciting of two 
lines by Ma‘n b. Aus (d. 688) as his own.® 
In all these cases the culprit is discovered, 
and the disapproval of audience and nar- 
rator is patent. In this connection the 

rarning of his sponsor to Nusaib not to 
lay claim to other poets’ verses when ap- 

-aring before “Abdal‘aziz b. Marwan (d. 


3°Umda, II, 173; I‘jaz, p. 173 (where musdlata is 
used figuratively in the sense of literary theft) = Ag, 
VI, 175. Another instance, Ag, VI, 179. The un- 
scrupulous procedure of AbQ Nuwis does not seem to 
have damaged the relation of the two poets. Cf. Ag, 
VII, 174, where Ab} Nuwéis calls al-Hali* the best 
love poet of his day; Ag*, VII, 176-77, where Husain 
champions Abu Nuwéas against Abd °*l-“Ataéhiya (d 
828) before the caliph al-Watiq (842—47) ; and, finally, 
Ag’, VII, 213, the inscription Husain composed for 
Abt Nuwas’ tomb 


4 The verse falsely claimed by Farazdaq is Frag 
80.4 in the edition of Jamil's fragments by F. Ga 
brieli, RSO, XVII (1938), 149. The incident is record- 
ed in ‘Umda, I, 269. In Ag, VIII, 195-96, Kutayyir 
(d. 723) and Farazdaq taunt each other for plagiariz- 
ing Jamil. Farazdaq points to Kutayyir, Dtwdn, ed 
H. Pérés (Alger, 1928-30), II, 248’, which is almost a 
replica of Jamil, Frag. 12.1. Ag, X XI, 48, tells how 
Hialid al-Katib (d. 882/83) declined to cede a verse 
to ‘Ali b. al-Jahm (d. 863) 


5<U mda, II, 269 


* Diwan, ed. C. H. H 
1919), 19.2—4. 


Macartney (Cambridge, 


7 Ag, II, 267 
§’Cf. O. Rescher, Abriss der arabischen Litteratur- 
geschichte (Stuttgart, 1925-33), I, 263—4 


* Ma‘n b. Aus, ed. P. Schwarz (Leipzig, 1913), 20.8, 
9. The incident is reported by al-Mubarrad, Kdmii, 
ed. W. Wright (Leipzig, 1864-92), pp. 356-57; ar- 
Ragib al-Isfahaini, Muhddardt al-udabd (Cairo, 1326), 
I, 39; and Qazw, IV, 481 ff. Cf. also P. Schwarz in his 
Introduction, pp. 14-15, where the disputed verses 
are translated. Despite his predatoriness, Farazdaq 
knew the code quite well. Thus he distinguishes clear- 
ly between literary theft and molding one’s work on 
famous models. Before taunting Jarir with malappro- 
priation of verses, istirdg, Nag@id, ed. A. A. Bevan 
(Leiden, 1905-12), 39.65, Farazdaq proudly parades 
his own literary ancestry, enumerating many a poet 
who had enriched his literary education, 39.51-61 
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704) may be mentioned.” His patron tells 
the poet that <Abdal‘aziz is an expert and, 
moreover, surrounded by competent ru- 
wat." 

On the whole, the borrowing, or rather 
the treatment of identical motives with 
the same stock of phrases and figures, 
seems to have been regulated by tacitly 
maintained rules whose trespassing trou- 
bled the conscience and exposed one to 
attacks. 

The history of these rules can be de- 
scribed as an ever renewed attempt to de- 
fine the concept of literary property and 
therewith, by inference, that of original- 
ity. The changes traceable during the 
more than three hundred years from the 
beginnings of a theory of plagiarism to its 
final form are less incisive than we would 
expect; the basic attitude to literature and 
therefore the basic demands on individual 
attainments remained unaltered. This at- 
titude, while hardly compatible with that 
of the West since the Renaissance, is, as 
will be seen, very nearly identical with 
that of the Greeks or, rather, of the an- 
cients in general. 

The theory of plagiarism begins nearly 
a century later than Arabic literary the- 
ory as such.” The early discussions omit 

” His patron tells Nusaib: ityydka an tantahila 
Intahala seems to have been the common expression 
for the perpetration of literary theft in the eighth cen- 
tury. Cf.,e.g., Ag®, VII, 103, and the anonymous fawtl 
verse, Ag*, VI, 85’, at the beginning of a satirical at- 
tack against Hammad ar-Rawiya (d. 771 or 774): 

“sa-ya‘lamu Hammadun ida ma hajautu-hu 

a-antahilu *l-aS‘fra am ana Aa‘iru."’ 
Ag’, VI, 92, uses manhéal in the sense of ‘‘faked"’ with 
respect to an allegedly old verse. Cf. also Farazdaq in 
the poem referred to in the preceding note, vs. 55 
Under pressure of the rhyme, Jarir, Nagd'id, 53.15, 
and in a verse quoted by Sibawaih, ed. H. Dérenbourg 
(Paris 1881-89), I, 99°, uses ijtiléab for literary mal- 
appropriation 

1 Ags, I, 326-27 

‘2 Collections of—alleged or real—borrowings pre- 
ceded the theory of borrowing by more than a century 
Muhammad an-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. G. Fligel (Leip- 
zig, 1871-72), p. 72, mentions Ibn as-Sikkit (d. 857) 
Kitab sariqdt ai-su‘ar@ wa-mé *ttafaga ‘alaihi, and, p 


146, a Kitab sarigat as-iu‘ar@ by Ibn abi Tahir (d 
893). Incidentally, [bn abi Tahir himself incurred cri- 


the problem. Neither Ibn al-Muttazz (d. 
908) nor Qudima b. Ja‘far (d. 922) 
touches it. As-Sali (d. 946), al-Amidi (d. 
987), and ‘Alf al-Jurjani (d. 1001), while 
deeply interested in establishing the in- 
dividual contribution to poetry of Abi 
Tammam (d. 846), al-Buhturi (d. 897), or 
Mutanabbi (d. 965), do not attempt to 
systematize their views on originality." 
Al-Bagillani (d. 1013), who disposes of a 
rich terminology with respect to poetical 
figures and tropes, has no terms to desig- 
nate the different types of literary de- 
pendency with which he is constantly 
concerned in his discussion of the unique- 
ness of the Koran." 


[5 

It is Abd Hilal al-Askari (d. 1005) 
who, in his Kitaéb as-sindatain, first pro- 
poses to discuss plagiarism, sarg as-si<r."* 
He is aware of the pioneering character of 
his presentation and proudly contrasts his 
treatment with that of the other scholars 
who did no more than object to plagia- 
rism."” While al-‘Askari probably felt that 
he was offering a system or a theory of 
plagiarism, he actually gives nothing but 
disconnected observations richly illustrat- 
ed by examples.'* 


ticism for malappropriation of verse (cf. Yaqdt, Iriédd 
al-artb, ed. D. 8S. Margoliouth {2d ed. London, 1923 
31], I, 153) 


13 Cf. as-Sali, Ahbdr abt Tammdm (Cairo, 1937 
and ‘Ali al-Jurjani, Kitab al-wasdta bain al-Mutanabbdt 
wa-husimi-hi (Said, 1331) 

14 Ijaz, passim, esp. pp. 69 ff., 129 ff., 172 ff 

% Two or more of the seven systems analyzed on 
the following pages will be found occasionally to pre- 
sent identical views on various points. As the develop- 
ment of the theory of plagiarism as a whole as well as 
the contribution ef the individual authors could be 
more readily traced if each system was described sepa- 
rately, some minor repetitions became unavoidable 
1? Tbid., p. 179 

18 Tt has a certain significance that among his other 
works there is a Diwdén al-ma‘dnt, a catalogue of poeti- 
cal motives. This work, however, is not the earliest of 
its kind, as already Ibn Qutaiba (d. 889) compiled a 
Diwan al-ma‘ant (which, unfortunately is not yet ac- 
cessible in print). Ibn Hallikan, I, 419 (trans., IT, 487), 
and I, 493 (trans., III, 25), refers to collections of 


Sin, pp. 146-79. 
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These observations can be summarized 
as follows. 

1. To use ma‘dni, motives, already em- 
ployed by others is inevitable—the caliph 
Ali (d. 661) said: If speech could not be 
repeated, it would have long been ex- 
hausted. 

2. The later author must (a) present 
the borrowed ma‘nd in his own words, 
without the verbal embellishments (hilya) 
of his model, and in a context of his own; 
or (b) add to the beauty of its composition, 
its context, and its verbal embellishment. 
By fulfilling this second requirement, the 
later author acquires a better claim to the 
mand than his predecessor.'® 

3. The clever author will veil his bor- 
rowing. His means of “concealing the 
theft’ (¢hf@ as-sarq) include: (a) presen- 
tation in prose of a ma‘nd taken from 
poetry; (6) presentation in poetry of a 
mand taken from prose; and (c) use of a 
borrowed mana to different purpose, e.g., 
in a eulogy instead of a descriptive pas- 
sage.” 

1. The borrowing becomes objection- 
able, qubh al-ahd, when (a) the poet takes 
the ma‘nd verbatim, or nearly so, or pre- 
sents it in an unbecoming context or when 
(b) he spoils the macnd, or its context, ob- 
scures it, and in any other way falls short 
of his predecessor’s achievement.” 

5. The views expressed in Paragraphs 2 
and 4 are based on the conviction that the 
mand itself is common property, mué- 


ma‘dnt a&-si‘r by al-Jumahi (d. 845) and Ibn al-A‘rabi 
d. 846) 


* Sin, p. 146. The same view, ‘Iqd, IV, 3; cf. also 
ibid., p. 35. TA, p. 23, cites Muhammad's saying liken- 
ing hikma to a stray beast whose finder becomes its 
lawful owner 


© Sin, p. 147. Al-Mubarrad (d.898), Kamil, p. 230, 
notes that Abd’l-‘Atahiya (d. 828) draws heavily on 
prose sayings for his verse, thus hiding his sarigdt 
extremely well. 


Sin, pp. 172-73. Similarly, al-Marzubani (d 
993), Muwassah (Cairo, 1343), pp. 12 and 312 


tarak,” of all intelligent people: a ma‘nd 
may occur to the vulgar, even to a Naba- 
taean or a Zanji. Differentiation in qual- 
ity depends on the wording.” 

6. Al-‘Askari recognizes the fact that 
later authors sometimes invent ma‘dni 
which without their knowledge had been 
anticipated by their forerunners.** He 
quotes Abdi ‘Amr b. al-Alf& (d. ca. 770) 
in corroboration but considers the use of 
such material blameworthy.” 

Al-Askari’s contribution to terminol- 
ogy is restricted to the distinction” be- 
tween the sdrig who takes over the ma‘nd 
with its wording and the sdlih who bor- 
rows it with only part of the wording.” 
Both sdrig and sdlih incur al-‘Askari’s dis- 
approval. 

Il 

The next attempt to establish a theory 
of plagiarism marks a considerable ad- 
vance over al-‘Askari. 'bn Ras&iq’s (d. 
1064 or 1070) treatment is characterized 
by the same lack of system but shows an 
abundance of terms—a typical stage in 
theoretical discussion when the mind is 
likely to lose itself in subtle distinctions 
not always required by the structure of 
the subject.** 

The main points that can be abstracted 
from Ibn Rasiq’s remarks are these: 

1. No poet is quite free from plagia- 
rism.** 

22 Cf. Horace Ars poetica 131: “publica materies.”’ 


Dalé@ il, pp. 368-69, quotes al-Jahizg (d. 869) for this 
opinion 

2% Cf. Sin, p. 172: “the ma‘nd is beautiful only 
through its garb.’’ Muzhir, Il, 248, quotes al-Bata- 
lyausi (d. 1127) for the same view 

«4 Jbid., p. 146 

% Ibid., pp. 172-73 

*% Ibid., p. 146 

2? Salaha for the borrowing of a motive, Ag’, VII, 
20 

28 Ibn Rasiq discusses plagiarism mainly ‘U mda, 
II, 265-77, and Qurdéda, passim, with additional re- 
marks, ‘U mda, II, 80 ff. and 95 ff 

2°°Umda, II, 265; ef. Qurdda, p. 58, where this 
point is proved with respect to Badédr b. Burd (d 
783). 
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2. Ibn Rasiq’s concept of plagiarism as 
he presents it, as the view of “later 
crities’”’ (“Umda, II, 266) and as the con- 
sensus of scholars (Qurdda, pp. 14-15), ap- 
pears to be this: Plagiarism (sariga) can 
be committed with regard only to the 
badi< (here, the original) and the un- 
usual.” This quality of being unusual, 
harij al-dda, belongs primarily to the 
wording.*' Therefore, the theft of a mutd- 
baga (antithesis) or a tajnis (paronomasy) 
is most shameful, afdah sarigatan, much 
more so than that of a simple tasbih (com- 
parison).** Once a ma‘nd has become com- 
mon property, everybody will and may 
use it. As most ma‘dni have reached this 
stage and are now familiar to all, sarigdt 
in the strict sense of the word are rather 
rare, just as rare, incidentally, as is the 
invention of new ma‘dni.** If a poet adds 
to the excellence of a ma‘nd’s presenta- 
tion, he acquires a better right to it than 
the origina! author.** On the other hand, 
the original ranks higher unless the imita- 
tion improves on it.® As a rule, the older 
poet is to be credited with a ma‘na (he is 
aula bel-ma‘nd), but among contempo- 
raries the ma‘nd will belong to him who 
treats it best.* 

3. Ibn RaSsiq is aware of other con- 
cepts of Thus one 
thought, represented by ‘Abdalkarim b. 
Ibrahim an-NahéSali, holds that the ap- 


sariqa. school of 


*® Aside from al-Jahiz and al-‘Askari (see above, 
n. 22), al-Amidi, pp. 139-40, already declared that 
the ma‘dnt are shared by all and that it is only the 
badi* that can be plagiarized. Ibn ‘Abbad (d. 995), 
Kaif ‘an masdwi &i‘r al-Mutanabbi (Cairo, 1349), p 
11, likewise sees no reason for criticism in coincidences 
between Jahilitic and Islamic poetry. It is only the ap- 
propriation of the ma‘dni of the moderns and their 
transmission under one’s own name which is to be con- 
demned 

31 Qurdda, p. 14. The use of the philosophical 
phrase, harg al-‘dda, deserves notice. 

32 Qurdda, p. 18. 

33 Tbid., pp. 14-15. 

34 Tbid., p. 14; ‘Umda, II, 266. 

% <“Umda, II, 274-75. 


% Ibid., p. 276. 


propriation of a mand remaias theft, 
sarg, even though the idea be repeated in 
an entirely new verbal garb. The other ex- 
treme is reached by some who feel that 
sarq is only committed when the later 
verse practically duplicates the earlier.” 

4. Ibn RaSiq fully understands that 
(a) nisydn, forgetfulness, (b) wide knowl- 
edge of poetry,** (c) identity of topics 
treated by contemporaries, e.g., the cele- 
bration of the same occasion, and (d) com- 
pulsion of meter and rhyme may produce 
unintentional coincidences which are not 
to be classed as sariqdt.** 

5. While he quotes the famous state- 
ments of Abi ‘Amr and Mutanabbi on 
the possibility of a full and unintentional 
coincidence of both manda and expression 
in two poets’ verses, Ibn RaSiq seems to 
be somewhat skeptical.“ 

6. Al-Hatimi (d. 998), in his Hilyat al- 
muhddara, introduced a new-fangled ter- 
minology to distinguish between various 
kinds of sariga. Ibn Ra&iq adopts this ter- 
niinology.” His own additions and com- 
ments are noteworthy as a first step to re- 
duce the exuberance of terms. 

7. Al-HAtimi, then, uses these terms.” 

a) istiraf: appropriation by a later poet 
of a verse which he likes. 


Tbid., p. 265 

** This factor is being brought in to explain plagiar- 
ism in Farazdaq's poetry 

*° Qurdda, pp. 42—43; cf. also pp. 49 ff. For a more 
detailed discussion of Paragraph 4 Ibn Rasiq refers 
to his lost treatise Kaif al-masdwit 

*” The sayings are quoted in Mehren, p. 152 

‘1 “Umda, IL, 273. Ibn Raédiq thinks that the much- 
discussed coincidence of Imru’ulqais (ed. Ahlwardt) 
48.3 with Tarafa (ed. Ahlwardt) 4.2 was not an in- 
stance of tawdrud al-hdtirain, since Tarafa was much 
younger than Imruwulqais. In Qurdda, p. 43, he ex- 
presses the view that metrical compulsion was the 
cause of the coincidence. Ibn as-Sikkit, quoted by 
Baha’ ad-Din as-Subki (d. 1371), ‘Arés al-afraéh fi 
Sarh Talhis al-miftah (printed with Qazw), IV , 484-85, 
considers: it sariga, as-Subki himself tawdrud, Qazw 
and Taft, IV, 484, some sort of nash 


“2 °Umda, II, 265. Al-Hatimi’s book is preserved in 
manuscript; cf. GAL (Suppl.), I, 193 


43 “Umda, II, 266-67. 
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b) ijttlab:** the same with respect to a 
matal, proverbial saying. 

c) istilhdg: a synonym of ijtilab. 

d) intihaél: the distinction between in- 
tihal and istiréf if any be intended re- 
mains unclear. 

Ibn RaSiq improves on this arrange- 
ment of terms by dividing istirdf in (1) 
ijtilab or istilhdg, and (2) intihaél. Unfortu- 
nately, he offers no definitions beyond al- 
Hatimi’s. He observes, however, that 
Abd ‘Amr and others condone ijtiléb and 
that al-Jumahi (d. 845) does not consider 
the use of a matal appropriation, 7jtilab.” 
In more advanced terminology this would 
probably mean that al-Jumahi does not 
consider it sariga at all. Ibn Ra&siq fur- 
ther quotes the opinion of others to the 
effect that istiraéf denotes that procedure 
with the poetry of a deceased poet which 
is called igéra while the poet is still alive: 
to wit—in Ibn Rasiq’s own definition— 
the appropriation of a verse to which a 
poet feels he has a better right than the 
true author.” 

e) igdra: taking over most, but not all, 
of the first poet’s ma‘nd. On this term no 
agreement had been reached by Ibn 
Rasiq’s time. His own definition has just 
been cited. Others use the term to denote 
taking over of ma‘nd and lafz, wording, in 
their entirety, as opposed to ahd, where 
only part of either lafz or ma‘nd is taken. 
To those adopting this last definition, it 
makes no difference whether the robbed 
author is dead or alive.” 

f) gasb: apparently more or less the 
same as igdra. Ibn RaSiq fails to keep his 
promise to discuss the difference. 

“ The text has erroneously ihtilab 

“ <Umda, 11, 267. 

“ Ibid., p. 270. No blame appears to attach to 
ijdra. The same Ibn ‘Abbad who hurls indignant 
verses against a poetaster who had appropriated some 
of his ideas readily admits to having practiced igéra 
of a line of Mutanabbi. Cf. Jrédd, II, 327 and 331 


Ibid., p. 269. Ag*, VII, 146, uses agdra for the 
act of literary pilfering without any special connota- 
tion 


g) murdfada: the action of a poet who 
voluntarily cedes a verse to another poet 
in order to help him. 

h) istirfad: the request of a poet for such 
help. 

On the subject of murdfada Ibn Ra&siq 
observes that if the verse or verses ceded 
are in the style of the author asking for 
and obtaining them, such borrowing, even 
if it exceeds three verses, is not considered 
blameworthy.*® 

i) thtidém: taking over less than one 
verse. Ibn RaSiq (Qurdda, pp. 41-42) em- 
ploys thtidém in an entirely different 
sense: the use of the same thought and 
the same word pattern.*® Such thtiddm is 
applied for the sake of tahakkum.” 

j) nash: a synonym of thtidém. 

k) nazar: a borrowing where the ma‘nd 
is identical but the wording different so 
that the ahd is hidden. 

l) muldhaza: a synonym of nazar. 

m) ilmam: presenting the exact con- 
trary of the model ma‘nd. Some author- 
ities subsume it under either nazar or 
muléhaza. Ibn RaSiq (“Umda, II, 271) 
agrees with them by declaring ilmdm a 
kind of nazar. He favors the hafiyy as- 


sarigat, the hidden over the open borrow- 
ing.” 


n) thtilds: using the borrowed mand in 
another part of the poem, e.g., in the 
madih, panegyric, instead of the nasib, 
amatory prelude. 

0) naql al-ma‘na: a synonym of thtilds. 


48 “Umda, II, 270 


“Cf. al-Jurjaini’s concept of uslab (Dald@il, p 
361) 

*® Perhaps: parody. Nuw, VII, 179-80, defines at- 
tahakkum: géahiru-hu jidd wa-bétinu-hu haal. Gold- 
ziher, ZDMG, XLVI (1892), 47, n. 1, expresses the 
view that the term ihtiddm is used by Ibn Rasiq 
alone, but he makes no attempt to interpret it. Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jauziyya (d. 1350), Kitédb al-fawd id 
(Cairo, 1327), p. 157, uses hadm in the sense of pre- 
senting the reverse of a predecessor's motive. Ibn 
Radsiq employs i/mdém for this type of plagiarism 


* Qurdda, p. 46 
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p) muwdzana: taking-over of the verbal 
pattern (binyat al-kaldm) alone. 

q)® ‘aks: replacing each word of the 
first poet by its exact opposite. 

r)®> muwdrada: unintentional coinci- 
dence, ciprrwois. 

s) iltiqat: piecing-together of a verse 
from parts of earlier verses. 

t) talfiq: a synonym of iltigét. 

u) ijtidéb and (v) tarkib are used by 
other scholars as synonyms of iltigdt. 

For (w) kasf al-macna, (x) al-mahdid 
min as-sicr, (y) s@ al-ittibad:, and (z) taqsir 
al-Ghid ‘an al-m@hid minhu no explana- 
tion is offered by al-Hatimi. Ibn RaSiq de- 
fines (y) si? al-ittibé< as the worse imita- 
tion of a badly worded bad ma‘nd.*4 

8. Ibn RaSsiq® briefly proffers another 
system of terms which he mentions with 
distinct approval. It is ‘Abdalqdhir al- 
Jurjani’s, whose terms, here given with- 
out explanation, are not, however, used in 
this author’s Dal@uil al-i‘jdz and Asrdr al- 
baldga. 

According to Ibn RaSiq, al-Jurjani dis- 
tinguishes with respect to methods of 
plagiarism: (a) sarg; (b) gasb; (c) igdra; 
(d) ihtilds; (e) ilmaém; and (f) muldhaza. 

Again, al-Jurjani distinguishes, this 
time with respect to possible objects of 
plagiarism, (a) al-mustarak, where sarq 
cannot occur; (>) al-mubtadal, to which 
everybody has the same title, and (c) the 
original contribution where sarg will hap- 
pen. In spite of the lack of explanation it 
is evident that al-Jurjani’s division and 
nomenclature constitute a marked ad- 


vance over his predecessors: no more re- 
dundance of synonyms and, what is still 
more important, unification of the cri- 
teria of classification. 


8 “Umda, II, 266-67. 

8 Tbid., p. 267 

4 Ibid., p. 275. Qurdda, p. 52, also defines (and 
commends) talfig 


% “Umda, II, 265 
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9. As a vestige of yet another termino- 
logical system Ibn Rasiq employs salaha 
in connection with borrowings by Abi 
Nuwas and others.® In ‘U mda, II, 266, he 
quotes “later critics’ for the use of salh 
in the sense of taking over a ma‘nd while 
changing some of its lafz. 

10. Most excellent methods of borrow- 
ing are the versification of prose (nazm al- 
mantir, nazgm an-natr) and the prosifica- 
tion of verse (hall as-si*r). 

11. Neither plagiarism nor coincidence 
(ittifag min gair qasd) is the tadmin.® 
Many poets and scholars, Ibn RaSiq finds, 
are confused on this subject. Tadmin is 
the quotation of another poet’s verse (or 
part of it) in one’s own poem. It is prefer- 
able not to warn beforehand that a quo- 
tation is to follow. A pleasing effect will 
be reached if the quoting poet puts the 
quotation to use within a ma‘nd of his 
own. Some poets reverse the hemistichs of 
the quoted verse. Also, it is possible to 
work two pieces of other authors into 
one’s poem, etc.*® 

12. Tagdyur, counted as plagiarism by 
al-Jurjini—but apparently not by Ibn 
Rasiq (“Umda, II, 98)—and frequently 
employed by Mutanabbi,” is defined™ as 
the composition of a verse on the pattern 
of a predecessor’s verse where the later 
verse expresses an opinion directly op- 
posed to but as sound as that presented by 
the model. Tagdyur evidences high skill on 
the part of the second poet.” 


III 
Abdalgahir al-Jurjani (d. 1078) ap- 
pears to have been the only Arabic think- 
er who saw the problem underlying the 


% Qurdda, p. 59. 

 <“Umda, II, 277; Qurdda, pp. 47 ff 
® Qurdda, p. 41 

® <U mda, II, 80-83 

6° Tbid., p. 97 

 Tbid., p. 95 

& Ibid., p. 96 
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perception and evaluation of plagiarism, 
namely, the distinction between theft and 
imitation, xAor) and wiunors. He again fails 
to present a system of plagiarism, and his 
contribution to terminology—over and 
above that simplified nomenclature which 
Ibn RaSiq quotes—is confined to calling 
salh the replacement of each word in a 
given verse by a synonym in another 
verse,™ a procedure of which he disap- 
proves. Nevertheless, his remarks are of 
outstanding importance. He was aware of 
his isolation, complaining®* of the other 
failure to distinguish between 
ihtid@, imitation, and ahd and sariga, 
plagiarism. As this distinction is the main- 
stay of Greek theory on the subject, it is 
more than likely that al-Jurjani was in- 
fluenced by it. Once he has noted that dis- 
tinction, he seems interested in imitation 
only. 

Al-Jurjani states® that imitation, hi- 
kiya,® regards the composition (nazgm, 
tartib), hence the ma‘déni, but not the 
wording. The imitator of a discourse 
(kalam) is concerned with the motives or 
ideas conveyed by the words of the model, 
not with the wording as such. In a sense 
similar to that of hikdya, al-Jurjani uses 
ihtid@; with both terms he seems to stand 


critics’ 


alone. It is thtid@ when a second poet 
uses a pattern of expression (usliib) cre- 
ated by the first poet for the rendering of 
a certain ma‘nd, to put across.a ma‘nd of 
his own which (as al-Jurjani’s examples 
show) may or may not resemble the ma‘nd 
for which the pattern was originally de- 


® Dal@il, p. 363. Al-Jurjani’s example, a renlica 
of a verse by al-Hutai’a (d. 650), is quoted by Mehren, 
p. 149 

* Dal@ il, p. 362. 

% Tbid., pp. 274 ff 


*In his translation of Aristotle's Poetics, Abd 
Bisr al-Qunn&'i renders piunos by muhdkdt, or rather 
by at-takbth wal-muhdékét. Al-Jurjani’s terminology, 
therefore, does not derive directly from the Arab 
Aristotle, in which, by the way, the concept of ulunews 
had by no means been adequately presented 


vised. Al-Jurjani neither objects to nor 
approves of ihtid@.” 

As al-Jurjani (e.g., Dal@il, pp. 367-68) 
interposes the concept of séra, form, be- 
tween that of ma‘nd, idea, and that of 
lafz, word or wording, he insists that it is 
not a new wording in which a borrowed 
mana is clad but a new form (or shape). 
Moreover, the identity of ma‘nd which 
scholars observe in two or more verses is 
only an identity of genus, jins, not of spe- 
cies.® Imitation, therefore, refers either to 
types of phrasing or to subject matter. As 
to the borrowing of the latter, al-JurjAni 
recalls® al-JAhiz’ observation that the 
ma‘dni are common to all peoples, a view 
which had been commonplace throughout 
antiquity and which in Greece goes back to 
Isocrates Panegyricus viii.” Al-Jurjani ap- 
parently does not agree with those who fee! 
that the bestowal of a new word-garment 
gives the imitator a better claim to the 
ma‘nd in question than that acquired by 
the first author.”! 


® Dal@ il, p. 361. 

® Ibid., p. 388 

® Tbid., pp. 368-69 

~Of., eg., E. Stemplinger, Das Plagiat in der 
griechischen Literatur (Leipzig and Berlin, 1912), pp 
126 ff., and often 

™ Dal@il, p. 369. In his Asrdr al-Jurjani arrives at 
substantially the same results but starts from very 
different premises. After declaring that a ma‘nd must 
either be ‘agli, describing actual facts, or tahytlt, intro- 
ducing an imaginary reality, he states that no ma‘nan 
aglt can ever become anyone's literary property 
Thus, plagiarism cannot be charged however often a 
ma‘nan ‘agli should be repeated (Asrdr, p. 213). In an- 
other chapter al-Jurjini adopts a different approach 
If poets make identical statements, such identity re- 
fers either to the general object, garad, of their phrase, 
e.g., the characterization of a person as brave or lib- 
eral, or to the method by which this characterization 
is suggested. Plagiarism ahd, sariqa, istimddad, isti- 
dna (this last expression is used in the sense of “exple- 
tive’’ by al-Mubarrad, Kdmiil, p. 20), to quote al- 
Jurjani’s undefined terms—cannot be committed 
with respect to the garad, which is to be considered a 
possession common to all. The method of attribution, 
however, provided it is not commonplace, and em- 
ployed by all speakers and writers of Arabic, consti- 
tutes literary property and hence a possible object of 
plagiarism. Accordingly, the attribution of bravery to 
a man by means of likening him to a lion would not 
involve theft on the part of any poet who would re- 
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Al-Jurjani comes closest to the classics, 
both in attitude and in doctrine, when, 
again alone among Arabic theorists, he 
discusses the mu‘drada of a kaldm, literally 
the “‘matching’’ of a discourse.” By mu- 
drada, al-Jurjani means the imitation of 
a passage in point of style with a view to 
outdoing the predecessor. He expressly re- 
jects the interpretation which would make 
mudrada the replacement by synonyms 
of one word after another. By having to 
warn against this, to us, somewhat far- 
fetched misunderstanding,  al-Jurjani 
shows how unfamiliar his concept must 
have been to his contemporaries. Al-Jur- 
jani here revives the view of Quintilian,” 
who advocates just “matching” 
when he recommends the paraphrase as 


such 


certamen 
And, long before Quin- 
tilian, Isocrates had counseled: subjects 
that had been treated by others should not 
be avoided; it should rather be attempted 
to treat them better.74 As these views were 
held throughout antiquity, no further 
reference appears necessary. It is, how- 
ever, highly noteworthy that Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, probably the only classical 
author to systematically discuss the the- 


“cirea eosdem sensus atque 


aemulationem.”’ 


ory of viunors, defines it in a manner iden- 
tical with that implied in al-Jurjani’s doc- 
trine of the mu‘drada. Both authors relate 
the idea of imitation to the manner of 


peat the simile. Priority may only be discussed and 
plagiarism noted where the expression of the idea is 
the contribution of an individual poet and where it was 
reached through his personal effort, ijtihdd (Asrdr, 
274-76) 

’ The expression also occurs in J‘ja4z, p. 130. M. 
Hartmann, Das Muwasiah (Weimar, 1897), pp. 227-— 
28, remarks on mu‘drada among the Waissidhin—the 
composition of muwassah poems after the pattern of 
other specimens of this type, a practice particularly 
popular during the thirteenth century. Jridd, V, 413, 
tells how al-‘Imrani (d. ca. 1165) composes a gasida 
intended as a mu‘drada of Ka‘b b. Zuhair's Bdnat 
Su‘dd 


13 Institutiones x. 5. 5 


74 Loc. cit 


presentation, and neither is interested in 
simple reproduction of previously coined 
motives.” 
IV 

Sometime during the twelfth century 
the scattered views and observations of 
Arabic scholars on plagiarism must have 
been molded into a consistent system with 
a simple and usable terminology. We do 
not as yet know to whom this important 
step is to be credited, but we notice its 
first reflection in the concise presentation 
of the subject by the Persian, Sams-i Qais, 
early in the thirteenth century.” 


19 [ed. Usener- 
Radermacher, II, 373]): pwiunors yap ob xpieis dor: rae 


7% Dionysios defines (Techne x 


dcavonuarwr, GX" 9 dpola rv radtacdy vreyvos perayxeipions 
Dionysios continues: «cai pipetrar rév AnpuooBirny oby 6 rd 
AnyuooBivous Aéyww GAA’ 6 Anyooberixds Pseudo-Long- 
inus (On the Sublime xiii. 4) explains giunecs in a similar 
vein as as ard xaddv eldav 9 rKacparww § Sncoupynparwr aro- 
TUFTweis 

It may help our search for the particular trend of 
ancient thought on which al-Jurjani's ideas were mold- 
ed to eliminate one a priori possibility in that he has 
not been influenced by the rhetorical views of Neo- 
Platonism. This opinion is based on the observation 
that the characteristically Neo-Platonic figure, liken- 
ing the idea of the speech to the soul, the expression 
to the body (as offered by Porphyrios and repeated in 
Phoibammon's On Imitation, to my knowledge the 
only special tract on ysiuners produced by the Neo- 
Platonic school), has not left the slightest trace in al- 
Jurjani’s writings—and this in spite of the fact that at 
least two other authors already had made use of that 
antithesis. These authors are KultQm al-‘Attabi (d. 
823), Sin, p. 120, and Ibn Rasiq, ‘U mda, I, 103. The 
Neo-Platonic material can most easily be surveyed in 
A. Brinkmann’s introductory remarks to his edition of 
Phoibammon’'s +. giwioews fragments, Rheinisches Mu- 
seum, LXI (1906), 117 ff., esp. p. 122. I should like to 
add to Brinkmann’s observations that Dionysios of 
Halicarnass Techne x. 1 (II, 359-60) also uses the 
body-soul antithesis, applying it in a manner not too 
different from that adopted later by Porphyrios: 
Dionysios likens ra xrpaéyyara to the soul and ra fy to 
the body 

* The character of the Mi‘ydr bars the assumption 
that Sams-i Qais himself was the authority who finally 
achieved systemization of the doctrine of plagiarism 
It cannot entirely be ruled out that the system of 
Sams-i Qais goes back to as-Sakk&ki’s Miftah al-‘uldm, 
but as-Sakk&ki'’s date—he died in 1229—makes it 
more likely that Sams-i Qais used a predecessor of as- 
Sakkaki rather than as-Sakk&ki himself. H. Ritter, 
Ueber die Bildersprache Nizgdmts (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1927), p. 5, n. 1, considers Sams-i Qais under as-Sak- 
kaki's influence. It would appear, however, that Rit- 
ter greatly overrates the general resemblance of 
Sams-i Qais’ presentation of his subject with that of 
as-Sakkaki and his followers. 
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After voicing general disapproval of the 
use of motives developed by other poets, 
Ssams-i Qais divides sarigét into four 


classes:" (1) intihdl, incorporating an- 
other poet’s words in one’s own work 
without any, or with very slight, changes; 
(2) salh, taking over of ma‘nd and lafz 
while changing composition (tarkib) and 
viewpoint or purpose; (3) ilmdm taking 
over of the ma‘na only with wording and 
purposing of one’s own (but remaining 
within that category of poetry for which 
the ma‘nd had been invented originally) ; 
and (4) nagl, taking over of the ma‘na 
alone and using it in another category of 
poetry (e.g., in description instead of 
eulogy) .”8 
v 

Sams-i Qais, as-Sakkaki, and, later, al- 
Qazwini wrote with a view to provide 
textbooks for the use of students or, at 
least, to systematize literary theory in 
such a manner that it could be taught 
readily ia conformity with their presenta- 
tion. As-SakkAki and, even more so, al- 
Qazwint have 
success among professors of rhetoric, and 
their books have become the standard 
works on the subject and continue in use 
in the East even today. Al-Qazwini’s (d. 
1338) Talhis, an elaboration of as-Sak- 
kaki’s discussion of rhetoric in his Miftah 
al~ulim, together with at-TaftazaAni’s (d. 
1389) commentary on the Talhis, have 
thus cut off independent treatment of the 
subject and mark the end of the develop- 
ment here sketched out. However, before 
these books put an end to the independent 
study of plagiarism, Diy& ad-Din b. 
al-Atir (d. 1239), one of the most original 
minds among the Arab littérateurs, dis- 


achieved unprecedented 


Sams, pp. 433 ff 

‘Such transfer is also recommended by Kaiké’us 
b. Iskandar b. Q&bfs in his Q4bas-Na@ma (composed 
in 1082), trans. A. Querry (Paris, 1886), p. 338. Sams-i 
Qais further employs the terms tadmin, talmth and 
irsd/ al-matal (see below, nn. 98 and 103) 


coursed about it with an eye to summariz- 
ing his observations rather than to scho- 
lastic usefulness.” 

Ibn al-Atir’s lengthy dissertation can 
be summed up as follows. 

1. The word “plagiarism,” sariga, can- 
not be applied to identical impressions 
presented with respect to identical stand- 
ard motives but only to the taking-over 
of a ma‘nd mahsiis, to which a definite 
origin can be assigned. In this case, how- 
ever, the adoption of as much as one word 
of the formulation chosen by the first au- 
thor indicates plagiarism.*° 

2. Ibn al-Atir’s system" distinguishes 
between (A) nash: (1) complete or almost 
complete identity in ma‘nd and lafz: wuqi 
al-hafir “ala ‘l-héfir,* and (2) taking over 
the ma‘nd with most of the wording; (B) 
salh: (1) basing a new and similar but not 
identical borrowed one 
(very beautiful but rare); (2) taking the 
macna but none of the wording (difficult 
and rare); (3) taking the ma‘nd with some 
of the wording (ugly);** (4) taking the 
ma‘nd and turning it to its contrary (this 
procedure is so beautiful it can hardly be 


motive on the 


considered sariga any more); (5) taking 
over part of the ma‘nd; (6) taking over the 
macna and adding to it another one; (7) 
taking over the ma‘nd and giving it a 
verbal garb more beautiful than that pro- 
vided by the original verse (this technique 
is commendable, its beauty lifting it 
above plagiarism); (8) taking over the 


mana and condensing its wording (very 


7® Goldziher is quite wrong when (loc, cit., p. 47, n 
2) he calls Ibn al-Atir’'s discussion * 
Darstellung” of the subject 


die brauchbarste 


© JA, pp. 300-301. Jrédd, LI1, 59, ascribes a similar 
view to al-Amidi 


8! Tbid., pp. 303-21 


* Its possibility is admitted by Ibn al-Atir, p. 12, 
with the assertion that, since people do not differ very 
much in their nature, the same idea may occur to two 
persons in different ages with the same wording 


8s Obviously, the distinction between (B3) and 
(A2) is hard to define 
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pretty); (9) specializing a general and 
generalizing a special ma‘nd (pardonable) ; 
(10) identity of ma‘na with clarity added 
by a mitdl; and (11) identity of ma‘nd in 
different contexts ;*4 and (C) mash: giving 
(1) a beautifully rendered ma‘na an ugly 
form and (2) a badly rendered ma‘nd a 
beautiful form (this procedure is not sari- 
qa, but islah and tahdib). Ibn al-Atir ob- 
serves that beauty and ugliness in (C) re- 
fer to the expression only, not to the 
mana. 

3. Ibn al-Atir records that in an earlier 
book he had simply distinguished be- 
tween (a) nash, (b) salh, and (c) mash, but 
that now he had to add (d), “taking over 
of the ma‘nd and adding to it,”’ and (e), 
“reversion of the borrowed ma‘na to its 
contrary.’’® 

Ibn al-Atir appears to have changed 
his mind once more, as in the final discus- 
sion under Paragraph 2 (pp. 300-321), 
(d) appears as (B6) and (e) as (B4). 

4. Ibn al-Atir has an unusually well- 
developed theory of the tadmin, which, 
however, he does not discuss in connec- 
tion with plagiarism but rather as an in- 
dependent subject, with (A) insertion in 
one’s own work of Koran verses or hadit 
(a) in full or (b) in part, which is prefer- 
able to (a); and (B) insertion of another 
author’s kalém in one’s own poetry or 
prose not to complete but to confirm one’s 
own ma‘nda. 

VI 

It is undeniable that the form given to 
the theory of plagiarism by al-Qazwini 
recommends itself by briefness, compre- 
hensiveness, and clarity. Al-Jurjani’s dis- 

84 On p. 304, Ibn al-Atir states that (B) divides in 
twelve parts, but (B12) is never mentioned. 


% 7A, p. 301. This earlier view of Ibn al-Atir's 
agrees with the opinion of al-Hariri (d. 1122), who di- 
vides sariga in salh, mash and nash (Assemblies, ed. F 
Steingass |London, 1897], p. 172%) 


* 7A, pp. 294-95 
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tinction between imitation of style and 
imitation of ma‘déni and wording has been 
discarded without leaving any trace in the 
final system—another instance of elimina- 
tion of classical elements by Islamic 
scholars. 


Al-Qazwini’s system is comparatively 


easy to present.* 

1. Common phrases and even current 
comparisons, metaphors, and metony- 
if generally known, cannot be 
plagiarized, as they are everybody’s prop- 
erty.** The questions of priority and the 
relative merit of different phrasing can 
be discussed with respect only to such 


mies, 


discourse as is not shared by all.* 

2. Plagiarism is either (A) open, zéhir, 
or (B) hidden, gatr zahir. 

Open plagiarism (A)*® may be divided 
into: (1) nash or intihdél: taking over the 
entire ma‘nd with all or part of the word- 
ing but without any change in the pattern 
of composition (here also be- 
longs the expression of the same idea 
with synonyms replacing word by word 
the formulation of the first author 
without infringement on the pattern of 
composition); (2) igéra or mash: taking 
over of the ma‘nd with change of the pat- 
tern of expression (if the imitation adds 
beauty, it is laudable; in any 
igdra is preferable to nash); (3) ilmdm or 


(nazm) 


event, 


salh: taking over the ma‘nd only. 

Hidden plagiarism (B)" divides into 
(1) mere similarity of the two ma‘nd; (2) 
use of the ma‘nd in a different context, 
e.g., in madith instead of nasib; (3) the 

8? Qazw, IV, 474—528. Mehren, pp. 147-54, briefly 
discusses plagiarism on the basis of al-Qazwini's ex- 
amples without doing justice to his views or paying at- 
tention to the wider aspects of the problem. This 
chapter is, unfortunately, not on the level of the main 
body of the book, which, considering the epoch in 
which it was written, is a truly remarkable accom- 
plishment 

8 Qazw, IV, 476-78. 

% Jbid., p. 479 

9° Tbhid., pp. 480-92 

*! Thid., pp. 496-502 
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second ma‘nd amplifying the first or made 
more comprehensive than its model; (4) 
the second ma‘nd made the opposite of 
the first; and (5) only part of the model 
mana taken over while, at the same time, 
the second poet joins to it an embellishing 
addition of his own. 

All of (B) is, generally speaking, laud- 
able, the more so the more the borrowing 
is hidden, until at a certain point real and 
independent ibtiddé:, original invention, is 
reached.” 

3. This theory of plagiarism®* comes 
into play only when we are sure that the 
second poet deliberately borrowed from 
the first. Otherwise the possibility of un- 
intentional coincidence must be consid- 
ered. *4 

1. In connection with sariga must be 
treated: 

a) igtibés:® insertion of a koranic or a 
hadit passage in one’s own discourse with- 
out introducing it as a quotation, with (1) 
the quotation used in its original sense or 


2) the quotation used in a different sense. 


Small changes in wording or rhythm are 


permissible. 

b) tadmin:” insertion of another poet’s 
poetry in one’s own. The quotation should 
be hinted at unless the passage cited is 
well known. The best tadmin adds a fine 
point to the original. Slight changes in the 
phrasing of the original are permissible. 
Tadmin of one verse or more is occasional- 


" Ibid., pp. 506-7 
Ibid., pp. 508-9 
Tawdérud al-hawdtir. This possibility was also ad- 
mitted by J] A, p. 303. Aba ‘Amr b. al-‘Alé’ (d. 770) may 
have been the first to formulate it: “uqa@l rijal taw4fat 
2 sinati-hd (Muhddardat, I, 39, and ‘Uyan, II, 182, 
where the saying is quoted anonymously). Al-Hariri, 
t., p. 1744, mentions tawdrud al-hawdtir, which 
pat’s (ad. 1229) opinion accounts for most sarigdt 
II, 424). 
® Qazw, IV, 509 ff.;: cf. Mehren, p. 136 
*IA, p. 30, describes a similar procedure by the 
kétih but does not mention the term. Nuw, VII, 182, 
defines igtibas as Qazw does; for insertion with indica- 
tion of source, he uses the term istishdd (VII, 183) 
* Qazw, IV, 514 ff.; cf. Mehren, pp. 138 ff. 
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ly called isti‘dna; that of a hemistich or 
less, dé: or rafw.** 

c) ‘agd:** presenting a prose motive or a 
prose passage in verse (unless such presen- 
tation has to be classed as igtibds). 

d) hall: presenting a metrical passage 
in prose. 

e) talmih:™ allusion to a story, a poem 
—and, according to at-Taftazdni, Iv, 
525, a proverb or current saying'®*—with- 
out direct indication. At-Taftazani, in the 
best epigone manner, points to the possi- 
bility of dividing talmih in six classes: al- 
lusion to qgissa, #i‘r, and matal in either 
poetry or prose.'”* 


*§ Qazw, IV, 518. The earlier history of the term 
may be reconstructed from the following references 

1. Ibn al-Mudabbir (d. 892), ar-Risdla al-‘adra 
(Cairo, 1350/1931), p. 7, recommends insertion of 
Koran verses, amtdl and poetry in the s&détib's prose, 
calling all this tadmin. He adds the curious precept, 
pp. 7-8, that when a document is addressed to a king 
only the kdétib’s own verse should be used. His con- 
temporary, al-Mubarrad, uses the term, Kémil, p. 229, 
without explaining it 

2. Muhammad al-Hwéarizmi, Kitab 
ulam, ed. G. van Vioten (Leiden, 1895), p. 97, knows 
tadmin only as enjJambement. The same applies to al- 
Marzubani, op. cit., pp. 12, 41, and 261 

3. Al-‘Askari, Sin, pp. 26-27, approves of tadmin, 
which he defines in the manner later adopted by al- 
Qazwini 

4. For Ibn Rasiq's view, as expressed 
80-83, see above, p. 240, Par. 11 

5. Sams-i Qais, p. 263, anticipates al-Qazwini's 
definition. He approves of tadmtn if it adds to the 
splendor of the second poet's accomplishment. On p 
265 the tadmtn 

6. Ibn al-Atir analyses 
above, p. 244, Par. 4) 

7. An-Nuwairi, VII, 126-27, 
cover the insertion of koranic verses, hadt{ 
and poetical verse. On pp. 127-28, however, an-Nu- 
wairi separates irsdl al-matal and irsdl al-matalain 
from tadmitn without offering any definition 

M. Bencheneb, Abou Dolama (Alger, 1923), pp 
54-55, has some remarks on the tadmin 

* Qazw, IV, 521-22; cf. Mehren, pp. 145-46 

© Qazw, IV, 523; cf. Mehren, p. 141. For a detailed 
discussion of the hall al-manzam see below, pp. 251-53 
IV, 524 ff.; ef. Mehren, pp. 141-42 


2 Fawd id, p. 162, likewise includes matal, si‘r, and 


mafatth al- 


Umda, IU, 


of a matal-i s@ ir is called irsél al-matai 
tadmin, pp. 294-06 (see 


defines tadmin to 


m tal PY, | 


i VGazw, 


qtgsa 

3 Nuw, VII, 127, lists talmth as part of the tadmtn 
but notes that others consider it an independent fig- 
ure, then defines it as al-Qazwini does. On pp. 217-18 
he sets apart the reference to one or two matal, calling 
it irsdl al-matal and irsdl al-matalain, respectively, 
(see above, n. 98, No.7). Already before an-Nuwairi, 
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As it may be of interest to learn how a 
modern Arab authority treats the sub- 
ject of plagiarism, a summary of L. Cheik- 
ho’s views as expressed in his <J/m al-adab 
will be in order.'* 

1. Imitation, ihtid@, of predecessors in 
ma‘dni and stylistic patterns is unavoid- 
able, according to ‘Abdarrahmaén al- 
Hamadani (d. 932) and Ibn Haldin (d. 
1406). 

2. Imitation is divided into good (husn 
al-ittiba:, husn al-ahd) and bad, the latter 
being known as sariga and qubh al-ahd. 

3. Good imitation is achieved by a 
ziydda, addition, on the part of the sec- 
ond poet. This ziyéda may consist in (a) 
developing a new ma‘nd from the bor- 
rowed one; (6) taking over the ma‘nda 
without the lafz; (c) improving on the 
ma‘na by either ijdéz, concise formulation, 
or clothing it in better words; 
ing the ma‘nd to its contrary; or (e) spe- 
cializing a general fa‘nd (with simultane- 
ous reversal). 

4. Bad imitation results from (a) ver- 
near-verbatim appropriation; 
(b) using the mand in an objectionable 
context; or (c) in an ugly verbal garb.’ 

5. These are the six ranks in imitation 
(set forth with an eye to the kdatib rather 
than the poet): (i) verbatim appropria- 
tion for different purpose (the lowest 


(d) revers- 


batim or 


Sams-i Qais, p. 265, employed the term irsél al-matal 
in this manner. On p. 347 Sams-i Qais uses talmth in 
a sense entirely different from that assumed by an- 
Nuwairi, al-Qazwini (and Mehren), viz., pointing to 
many ideas with few words 

As-Suyfti (d. 1505), in his 
al-ma‘dni wa’l-baydan, of which Mehren, pp. 47—62 and 
109—40 of the Arabic text, has edited the second and 
the third parts (‘ilm al-baydn and ‘ilm al-badi‘), does 
little more than condense, in regrettable rajaz coup- 
lets, al-Qazwini's doctrine of plagiarism. His only de- 
viation from al-Qazwini seems to be the introduction 
of the term tafsil, vs. 244 on p. 137, for such tadmin 
where the author inserts a quotation from his own pen 
into another work of his 


104 (Beirut, 1897), I, 328—34. 
1% Paragraph 3 attempts to systematize, Sin, pp 
146-72; Paragraph 4, Sin, pp. 172-79 


Ugqid al-jumdan fi ‘ilm 
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rank); (ii) appropriation with change of 
wording and composition; (iii) generaliz- 
ing a special and specializing a general 
ma‘na; (iv) applying the same verbal pat- 
tern to different ma‘dni; (v) amplifying a 
brief and abridging a long ma‘nd; and (vi) 
adding to the beauty of borrowed ma‘éni, 
either in point of expression or by an 
original trait that completes the idea of 
the first poet. 


The decisive fact about the attitude to 
literature which is in back of the whole 
development of the theory of plagiarism 
is the precedence accorded to wording 
over meaning, to form over content. And 
the concept of form itself is being reduced 
so as to mean little if anything more than 
phrasing. 

It can be safely said that Arabic opin- 
ion was fairly unanimous on that point. 
Al-Jahiz (d. 869 or 870) upbraids Abi 
Amr—himself no champion of ideas in 
poetry—for praising the hackneyed mo- 
tive of certain verses instead of the dic- 
tion which alone would be deserving of 
praise."* Both al-Amidi and al-‘Askari 
subscribe to this evaluation.'” Ibn Rasiq 
recognizes that most people take this at- 
titude."°* He quotes an anonymous saying 
to the effect that al-lafz is higher in price 
than al-ma‘dni, as the ma‘dni are fi tibd 
an-nds, in men’s hearts, but it is art that 
produces good wording. At the same time 
it is only the proper wording that confers 


effect on any ma‘na."** 


106 Al-Jahiz, Kitdb al-hayawdn (Cairo, 1325/1907), 
III, 40-41 


7 Of. the writer, J AOS, LXI (1941), 56 


108 <U7mda, I, 106. For the opposite view according 
thought precedence over wording Ibn Rasiq could 
have quoted I‘jdaz, p. 179. 


©? [bn Rasiq deals at various points with the rela- 
tion of ma‘na and lafz. It is not here intended to study 
the theories of the Arab critics on this subject. Aside 
from their per se importance, their views merit close 
attention, as they prove the survival of at least some 
of the classical sign theories. The writer hopes to re- 
turn to this problem at some later time 
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Only al-Jurjani’s theory of plagiarism 
is based on different presuppositions. His 
fight against the attribution of fasdha, elo- 
quence, to the wording instead of the 
macant clearly indicates where his con- 
temporaries stood."” Al-Jurjani complains 
that people keep splitting lafz from ma‘nd, 
considering lafz an independent entity 
which may be beautiful even though the 
mand be ugly." While thus opposing it, 
al-Jurjani has by no means entirely freed 
himself from the conventional approach: 
in another passage" he maintains that 
there is kalém (discourse) whose beauty 
derives from the lafz, other kalam whose 
beauty derives from nazm, and, finally, 
such as combines the beauty of both lafz 
and nazm. Similar disregard of the content 
can be discovered in his theory of mu- 
drada."* It need hardly be asserted that 
al-Jurjani’s objections failed to influence 
the general attitude favoring lafz over 
mand. Nor need it be pointed out at 
length that this attitude precluded any 
stress being laid on originality in our 
sense, that is, originality of subject mat- 
ter and viewpoint.'* 

This being the accepted 
outlook, the success of the philologists’ 


generally 


conserving and retarding influence on 
poetry appears less surprising than it 
would in another atmosphere. As their in- 
terest was concentrated on words and 
wording, they early amassed a wealth of 
lexicological information with respect to 
the chaster, the classical, the Bedouin ex- 
pression, and immediately proceeded to 
»Dal@il, pp. 306 ff. Al-Jurjani’s Asrdér may be 
described as one passionate plea to recognize the 
precedence of thought over wording 
Dal@il, p. 279 
2 Thid., p 78 
Ibid., pp. 199 ff.; see above, p. 242 
‘ At-Taftazini, IV, 468-69, echoing and seconding 
al-Qazwini, IV, 467, pleads for preference of the idea 
over the wording and notes with disapproval that 
“later’’ poets frequently allow their thoughts to be 


guided by words instead of subordinating expression 
to concept 


mark with disapproval the introduction 
into poetry of new-fangled, urban phrases 
that could not be documented in old 
verse. With the grammarians and lexicog- 
raphers jealously guarding their critical 
prerogative, only rare voices were heard in 
their circles combating the stifling author- 
ity of ancient Bedouin precedent. 
Al-Hafaji, who wrote in 1062, observes 
that the ancients are quoted for the pur- 
ity of their language. This purity was due 
to their never mingling with non-Arabs. 
If there were any contemporary Arabs left 
who would never get in touch with for- 
eigners, al-Hafaji argues, their language, 
too, would make authority, in spite of 
their being “‘moderns.”’ At any rate, the 
purity of the old Bedouins’ language has 
no bearing on their poetical abilities. 
After all, it was only a minority of them 
who did compose poetry even in the clas- 
sical period.'® Al-Hafaji’s words, however, 
left no deep impression. Nor did the pro- 
tests of the poets when, on rare occasions, 


they challenged the preponderance of 
criticism by philologists over that by art- 
ists." 


In the last analysis, however, the strug- 
gle did not concern principles: the judg- 
ments pronounced by poets are usually as 

4 } 
word-minded as those of the most con- 
servative philologists."” Both poets and 

16 Sirr, pp. 267-68 

1 Characteristic for this struggle are the stories in 
which Aba Nuwas and al-Buhturi uphold their judg- 
ment on earlier poets against the opposition of gram- 
marians, e.g., Ibn ‘Abbad, Kaé/, p. 5. The philologists 
viewpoint is presented by al-Jumahi, 7abagdét ai-su- 
ara’, ed. J. Hell (Leiden, 1916), p. 4. The struggle for 
the right to criticism of the nonartist had to be waged 
in antiquity as well (cf. the remarks on Aristotle's 
and Cicero's attitude in J. W. H. Atkins Literary Crit- 
icism in Antiquity (Cambridge, 1934], I, 116, and IT, 
39—40, and, for a later period, Dionysios of Hali- 
carnassos De Thucydide iv [ed. Usener-Radermacher, 
I, 329-—30)}) 

11? The school traditions of Arabic poetry, not in- 
frequently coinciding with family traditions, favored 
conservatism, as craftsmanship—as opposed to art 
always does. On this situation see the writer, Orien- 
talia, VILL (new ser., 1939), 342; additional informa- 
tion, e.g., I Wallikan, LU, 91 (trans., III, 347). For 
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critics are constantly preoccupied with 
questions of priority. Sarigdt collections 
dealing with one or more poets as well as 
scattered observations testify to this 
trend." But their meticulous investiga- 
tions were never conducted with a view to 
encouraging originality of thought. Atten- 
tion is always focused on the best rather 
than the first expression of a given mo- 
tive.'!9 

Thus it came about that imitation of 
accepted predecessors became the motto 
of most literary lawgivers, differences ex- 
isting only with respect to the question: 
which masters or rather which periods 
were to be admitted as classical. Even as 
independent and irreverential a poet as 
Abai Nuwas once insisted on his right to 
imitate, provided only he imitated well.'™ 

In the early eighth century the case for 
imitation was still contested. Qatada (d. 
735) quotes “from the Torah” a saying 
that a story should not be told twice. Az- 
Zuhri (d. 742) makes a statement in the 
Abdal- 
hamid (d. 749), asserts: the best style is 
that where the words are exalted and the 


same vein.’ The famous kdtib, 


similar conditions in Greece (with similar effects on 
poetical practice) see, e.g., Stemplinger, loc. cit., pp 
90-91 

The craft character of poetry is well illustrated by 
Ibn Mayyfada’'s (d. under al-Mansifr, 754-75) reac- 
tion to the observation that a misr4‘ of his duplicated 
one of al-Hutai’a’s. He professed ignorance of al- 
Hutai’a’s verse and expressed joy for having attained 
without conscious imitation to the formulation of a 
recognized master (Ag', II, 170 and 270, Taft, IV, 
508) 

118On the corresponding collections of «c\orai cf 
Stemplinger (loc. cit., pp. 6 ff.), who also studies their 
motivations and their trustworthiness. Mutatis mu- 
tandis his results apply very well to the Arabic liter- 
ary scene 

119 Al-Murtada’s (d. 1044) Amdli (Cairo 1325 
1907) will illustrate this point 

10% J Hallikan, I1, 286 (trans., [V, 225). In ‘I¢d, III, 
411, however, Ab0 Nuwis insists that he never plagi- 
arized. Abad Tammam (d. 846), Diwan, ed. Ibrahim al- 
Aswad (Cairo, 1928), I, 2034, emphasizes his avoidance 
of sarg and asserts that he is keeping away from any 
oft-repeated ma‘na 

it “Uyain, Il, 179. Professor S. I. Feigin suggests 
that Qatida’s saying reflects Prov. 26:11. 


thoughts original.” At the same time, 
Farazdaq told Da *r-Rumma that he was 
not one of the masters in poetry (fuhil) 
because his work was too much bound by 
tradition. '*4 

Only a few generations later the oppo- 
site view prevailed. Ibn Qutaiba (d. 889) 
permits no change of traditional pat- 
terns.'** Qudima™ enjoins the heeding of 
the requirements of the various styles and 
genres. And Ibn Rasiq uses ‘agim, barren, 
as designation of such tagbihdi as are not 
taken up by anyone after their introduc- 
tion.’ 

Very naturally, this set of ideas was re- 
flected in the training of the poet. With 
slight individual modifications, all the in- 
fluential writers emphasize the paramount 
importance of the study of the ancients 
for the making of a successful poet. A few 
examples will show the continuity of this 
conviction so damaging to the apprecia- 
tion and therefore to the promotion of 
originality. 

Al-Asma‘ (d. 831) feels that a poet can- 
not attain excellence unless he transmits 
ma‘dni and alfaz and also “arid (prosody), 
genealogy, and the battle days of the 
heathen Arabs (ayydém).'” Ibn ‘“Abdrabbi- 
hi again insists that the study of the 
predecessors will greatly increase one’s 
eloquence,'* although, at the same time, 
he is alive to the fact that by borrowing 
alone, without any artistic ability of one’s 
own, nothing much could be achieved. 

12 THallikan, I, 307 (trans., II, 174). Ca. 820 
Auf b. Muhallim declares invention (ibddé‘) to con- 


tribute most to the eloquence of poetry (cf. Iridd, 
VI, 97) 

128 Tbid., 1, 404 (trans., Il, 447). Al-Watwa&t, Gurar 
al-hag@’is al-wadiha (Balaq, 1284), pp. 292-93, tells of 
al-Mansfr's insistence on originality when lauded by 4 
poet. (For this reference I am indebted to Professor 
Nabia Abbott 

4 TQut, p. 16; trans. Th. Noéldeke, Bettrdge zur 
Kenntnis der Poesie der alten Araber (Hanover, 1864), 
pp. 20-21 
127 Tbid., p 172. 


128 “Tod, LV, 35. 


1% Nagqd, pp. 77-78. 


1% “U mda, I, 265 ff. 
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Ali al-Jurjani asserts that, while his date 
does not affect a poet’s rank, the modern 
should be trained on the classics.'*® Ibn 
Rasiq indorses this view,'*® praising high- 
ly the &é%r rdwiya (as did Ruwba [d. 762] 
before him). In the next century, Nizdmi 
Aridi of Samarqand (who writes ca. 
1156) discourses at some length on the 
necessity for the poet to study and memor- 
ize the work of the ancients.'*' Two gen- 
erations later, Ibn al-Atir, when enumer- 
ating the fields in which a katib or a poet 
needs training, does not forget the read- 
ing and memorizing of preceding authors 
in verse and prose.'*? And Ibn Hallikén 
d. 1282)'%% quotes from Ibn al-Atir’s 
Wasy al-margim that Ibn al-Atir himself 
learned by heart a great deal of ancient 
poetry, later limiting himself to Abd 
Tammam, al-Buhturi, and Mutanabbi, 
memorizing all that they had written. 
Ibn Haldan holds that to write good 
poetry the knowledge of the traditional 
patterns (asdlib) is indispensable. They 
are learned by memorizing classical po- 
etry and prose.'** 


* Quoted in ‘Umda, I, 101-2; in a similar vein, 
Wasdta, p. 2. Cf. the passage quoted by Zaki Mu- 
barak, La Prose arabe aw] V* siécle del’ Hégire (Paris, 
1931), pp. 199-200. 


Umda, I, 171-72 


Chahaér magqdla, trans. E. G. Browne (London, 
1921), p. 32. In the same spirit, but more mature, 
Quintilian Institutiones ii, 7. 2-4, on value and effect 
of memorizing passages from the best authors. Before 
him, Dionysios, r. uiwioews, Frag. VI. 1 (11, 202) prof- 
fered this beautiful formulation of the effect to be de- 
rived from the perusal of model authors: 4 yap ¥ux* rot 
évayiwwoxorvros brd ris cuvexols raparnphoews Thy dpodTryTa rot 
xapaxr#pos épé\xerax. The most judicious appraisal of 
imitation comes from Quintilian op. cit. x 2. 


*JA,p.4 
Op. cit., IL, 158 (trans., III, 541). 


‘ Prolegomena, Ill, 332 ff. (trans., III, 371 ff. ); 
ef. also ILI, 336 ff. (trans., III, 376 ff.), where detailed 
rules of how to compose good poetry are offered. A 
sthall part of Ibn Haldfin’s discourse on this subject 
has been quoted in translation by E. G. Browne, A 
Literary History of Persia, 11 (London, 1906), 86-87. 

It need hardly be mentioned that the examples 
quoted above are only a fraction of the references il- 
lustrating the Arab view on the proper training of the 
poet 


Only within the framework of the ideas 
outlined did the Arabs exhibit a definite 
inclination toward the original contribu- 
tion."** And again within this general 
framework developed the notable upsurge 
of an attitude favoring originality in the 
tenth century—teflected mainly in the 
writings of eleventh-century theorists.'* 

Abd ‘Amr, al-Asma‘i, and Ibn al-A‘rabi 
(d. 844) consider cnly the ancients as po- 
ets. Ibn RaSig correctly explains this view 
with their philological preoccupations.'*" 
Al-Jahiz appears to have been undecid- 
ed.'8* Ibn Qutaiba, while extremely con- 
servative as to the form and content of 
poetry, no longer rejects a poet for his 
epoch alone.'** A little later Ibn ‘Abd- 
rabbihi reasserts this standpoint.'” Born 
in the year in which Ibn ‘Abdrabbihi died, 
the famous gddi at-Tandhi (d. 994) in- 
serts modern sayings in his ‘“Table Talks’’ 


so as “‘to show that the present age keeps 


up a supply of talent in the various arts 
and sciences that is as copious as, or more 
copious than that of past ages.’ To- 
ward the end of the century, Ahmad b. 
Faris (d. 1005) speaks up for the right to 


recognition of contemporary achieve- 


i Cf. the writer, J AOS, LXI (1941), 55 and n. 39 


i% The problem to be faced here is not the relative 
value accorded to ancient and modern poetry but the 
admission or nonadmission, on general principle, of an 
original contribution by a later poet 

371. Goldziher (Abhandlungen zur arabischen 
Philologie (Leiden, 1896-99], I, 164) quotes Ibn al- 
Atir’s attack on Abd ‘Amr 

188 Goldziher (ibid., pp. 153 ff.) quotes sayings of 
his that favor the moderns, but in Hayawdén, VI, 89, 
al-Jahiz seems to take the opposite stand 

189] Qut, p. 5 (trans. Beitrdge, pp. 9-10); the pas- 
sage is referred to in ‘Umda, I, 74. Cf. also ‘Uyan, I, 
Introduction, p. 16: fa-kull gqadim hadtt fi ‘agri-hi. A 
similar attitude of compromise is shown by Aelius 
Aristeides, ed. G. Dindorf (Leipzig, 1829), Or. 45. 1-8 

14° “Tod, IV, 33; repeated, ‘Umda, I, 174 

41 Niiwdr al-muhddara, ed. and trans. D. S. Mar- 
goliouth (London, 1921-22), p. 8of text (p. 7 of trans 
cf. Z. Mubarak, op. cit., p. 254. Slightly earlier, al- 
Mas‘ddi (d. 956), Kitéb at-tanbth wa l-israf, ed. M. J 
de Goeje (Leiden, 1893), pp. 76-77, insists on the 
possibility of progress in the sciences and points to the 
advantage of having authoritative models to follow 
(fadilat al-igtida’) 
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ment.'” Al-Bagillani, too, puts in a good 
word for the abilities of the moderns.'* 
After about a.p. 1000 poetry had, on 
the whole, relapsed into conventionalism ; 
the upheaval of the last hundred and 
fifty years had come to a close. Never- 
theless, it is in Ibn RaSiq and al-Hafaji 
that we find the best-thought-out discus- 
sion of originality and creativeness.'** Ibn 
RaSiq, always aware of literary change as 
well as of change in literary taste,'® ob- 
serves that there are more ma‘dni among 
the moderns than there ever were among 
the ancients, whose ma‘dni were few in 
number—even countable.'® By contrast- 
ing the motives of the moderns with those 
of the ancients, he admits, by implication, 
the possibility of originality. He even goes 
so far as to state that the poet, sdir, is 
called “‘poet’’ because he is aware, yasaru, 
of matters other people are not aware of. 
So if he does not originate or create ideas 
(tawlid ma‘nan) , or give a new and original 
turn to the words, he can be called ‘‘poet”’ 
not truly but only figuratively.'” Ibn Ra- 


Siq goes on to define ihtird*, creation, as 
the producing of something unprecedent- 


Sa‘td, quoted by at- 
1885), 


142 Letter to Muhammad b 
Ta‘dlibi (d. 1038), Yatimat ad-dahr (Beirut, 
III, 216. Cf. Z. Mubarak, op. cit., pp. 206-7 

43 J“jaz, p. 130. The poet, Abd ‘1-‘Alé’ al-Ma‘arri 
(d. 1058), Letters, ed. and trans. D. 8S. Margoliouth 
(Oxford, 1898), p. 12 of text (p. 14 of trans.), when 
praising a contemporary celebrity says: ‘The victory 
is not to him that comes first in time, neither is the 
price given to antiquity.’’ For al-Ma‘arri’s conviction 
that his own work excelled that of the ancients cf. 
R. A. Nicholson, Studies in (Cam- 
bridge, 1921), p. 49 


Islamic Poetry 


44 This situation reminds of al-Mawardi’s (d 
1058) Ahkam that were written at a time when the 
political organization which the author postulates had 
disappeared, never to return. 


146 °Umda, I, 268 ff.; IT, 5. 


6 Thid., Il, 226. Al-Hamadani, Magdmdt (2d ed.; 
Beirut, n.d.), p. 12 (trans. W J Prendergast (London 
and Madras, 1915], p. 29), expresses the opposite 
view: The ancients disposed of more 
moderns excel only in subtlety of style 


ma‘ant, the 


147 Tbid., I, 96. Al-Mubarrad, K4mil, p. 167, in part 
anticipates Ibn Rasiq’s view by giving the prize to 
such poetry as states a hitherto unnoticed truth. 
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ed.'*8 After observing that Imrwulqais (d. 
ca. 540) and Tarafa (d. before 569) had 
excelled in this respect, he insists that the 
creative force of poets never subsided up 
to his very day. He then makes it quite 
clear that chtird< refers to the introduction 
of ma‘dni, not verbal improvements and 
the like.“*® While not so aggressive as Ibn 
Rasiq, al-Hafaji (d. 1074) in a long pas- 
sage’ refutes those conservatives that ac- 
cord precedence to the ancients on the 
ground of their priority in time. He does 
not use such terms as thtird or tawlid, but 
otherwise he is in complete accord with 
Ibn RaSiq. 

After these two authors, however, the 
belief in the creative force of the contem- 
poraries declines. It is true, Ibn al-Atir as- 
serts that it is incorrect to maintain that 
the later poets necessarily imitate the 
former so that no ibtidd, original con- 
tribution, is possible.“! Actually, how- 
ever, he makes it clear that to him the 
creative stage in Arabic poetry has ended 
with the death of Mutanabbi (d. 965). 
Ibn Haldiin felt like Ibn al-Atir. Although 
he declares the superiority of the Moslem 
over the pagan poets and explains it with 
their knowledge of Koran and hadit, he 
recognizes the decline that had set in 
after the third and fourth centuries of the 
hijra.*8 

The identity of the basic views on 
plagiarism in classical and in Arabic the- 

‘Ss Fawd id, p. 156, repeats this de‘nition of ihtird’. 

49 <Umda, 1, 232 ff 

‘® Sirr, pp. 261 ff 

IA, p. 300 

18 Goldziher (op. cit., 1, 157-65) has interesting ob- 
servations on the views of both Ibn Rasiq and Ibn al- 
Atir 

188 Cf. Prolegomena, III, 346 ff. (trans., III, 385 ff) 
It may be worthy of note that, as soon as the fight for 
originality was definitely lost, greater clemency was 
shown to plagiarism. Cf., e.g., the different attitude 
taken by Bassar b. Burd, when Salm al-HAsir (d. 802) 
imitates a verse of his, and by at-Taftazani, IV, 486, 
when he recounts the incident. The story is told in de- 


tail, Ag, X XI, 112 ff., and is frequently referred to by 
other sources 
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ory should not go unnoticed. Both civili- 
zations felt that subject matter was com- 
mon property and that it was sufficient 
vindication of originality or independence 
to present the traditional subject in a new 
and preferably better garb."* While the 
attitudes are alike, the theories agree only 
to a limited extent. As in other fields the 
Greeks, in studying plagiarism, went 
deeper into the underlying problems than 
did the Arabs. The Greeks saw that, be- 
fore discussing imitation, its possibility 
had to be proved." Once the possibility 
of mimesis was established, its theory 
could be worked out."* In this manner 
they proceeded to the basic distinction of 
yiunows, imitation, and theft, 
sariga, the former referring primarily to 
imitation of style.” It may be said per- 
haps, while the Greeks distinguish be- 
tween imitation and theft, the Arabs 
make distinctions within the theft (while 
maintaining evaluations only appropriate 
in discussing imitation). 

Similar literary attitudes lead not only 
to similar literary phenomena, such as the 
early growth of motive florilegia in both 
literatures,"** but also to the development 
of similar literary techniques or, rather, 
to the adoption by the Arabs of tech- 
niques practiced by the rhetoricians’ 
schools. The outstanding example is the 
paraphrase, the change of poetry into 
prose, hall al-manzim of the Arab the- 


KXorn, 


64 Cf. the discussion of Hermogenes, +r. pe@ddov deivd- 
rnros, Chap. 29, ed. H. Rabe (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 445 
46, and the masterly phrased statement of Quintilian 
op. cit. x. 5. 11 

* Cf. Dionysios, r. pysioews, and Phoibammon 

* Cf. E. Stemplinger, NJbb. f. d. klass. Altertum, 
XXXI (1912), 20 ff. For the development of the con- 
cept of imitation in antiquity down to about a.p. 100 
R. P. McKeon, Modern Philology, XXXIV (1936-37), 
1-35, should be consulted 

’F. Gabrieli, RSO, XII (1929/30), 293, shows 
how badly Avicenna and Averroes misunderstood the 
Greek concept of literary imitation—rendered by 
them muhdékdt—because of their unfamiliarity with 
the philosophical concept behind it 

‘Cf. Stobaios and his predecessors with books of 
the Diwan al-ma‘dnt type. 


orists."* It is unnecessary to quote the 
Greek references. Stemplinger™ and, be- 
fore him, A. Brinkmann'* have shown to 
what extent this exercise was practiced in 
the schools and have collected most of the 
relevant passages.'® While the classics 
practiced the paraphrases mainly to in- 
crease the stylistic versatility of the stu- 
dent, the Arabs had as a further incentive 
toward its use their predilection for the 
“hidden”’ borrowing. 

The earliest reference to the practice 
dates from the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury and hails from a poet, Kultam al- 
Attabi (d. 823). It is interesting that the 
theorists of the following three generations 
do not take cognizance of it—neither al- 
Jahiz, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, nor Qudima men- 
tions the hall. It is even more significant 
that Ibn Qutaiba’s manual for the scribe, 
his Adab al-kdtib, does not speak about 
this technique because its spread paral- 
leled the spread of that specific education 
that was being developed to suit the 
kdtib’s needs. The increasing importance 
of the kdtib’s function resulted in more 
and better provisions being made for his 
training. This, in turn, opened the door 
ever wider to the adoption of such tools 
and achievements of ancient rhetorical 
education as were in line with the general 
purposes of the scribe’s vocation. The ex- 

“6* The term hall for the decomposition of poetry 


seems to be formed on classical phraseology. Cf 
Strabon Geography i. 2. 6 


higavres ré pwérpor,”” 
and Varro apud Isidor Origines (in: Opera {[Rome, 
17906), Vol. Ili) i. 38. 3: * solutam orationem 
" For the references see E. Norden, Die antike 

Kunstprosa (3d ed.; Leipzig and Berlin, 1915-18), pp 
32-33. Cf. also Quintilian op. cit. x. i. 31, where history 
is called ‘‘quodammodo carmen solutum.”’ 

© Plagiat, pp. 118 ff., 213-14 

1 Rheinisches Museum, LXIII (1908), 618 ff. 


#: The remarks of H. Peter, Wahrheit und Kunst 
Geschichtschreibung und Plagiat im klassischen Alter- 
tum (Leipzig and Berlin, 1911), pp. 432-33, on the 
paraphrase are worth consulting. So is his analysis of 
the ancient attitude to literary property in general 
(pp. 450-55). The whole book furnishes ample mate- 
rial for thought with regard to the problems of liter- 
ary dependence and its implications 
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pansion of theory and practice of the hall 
characteristically parallels the career of 
the state secretary in Islamic administra- 
tion. It adds to the relevance of this tech- 
nique that its practice was interrupted 
for at most two hundred years, between 
about a.p. 600, when it still flourished in 
the last Greek schools in the Near East, 
and about 800, when we know of its re- 
sumption by the Arabs. 

As no modern student of Arabic litera- 
ture appears to have paid any attention 
to the hall, the principal references to it 
in Arabie theory will be presented.'* 

1. Kulttm b. ‘Amr al-“Attabi (d. 823) 
expresses the opinion that baldga, elo- 
quence, is best mastered bi-hall ma‘qid 
al-kalam.'** 

2. Ibn ‘Abdrabbihi recommends bor- 
rowing, istidra—the term not here used 
in its customary ‘technical sense—from 
prose into poetry and vice versa as the 
most laudable because best hidden kind of 
borrowing.'® While this advice does not 
expressly concern itself with the hall, it 
clearly implies its practice. 

3. Al-‘Askari explains that hall is 
achieved in four ways: (a) by insertion 
of a word (in the verse and and thereby 
destroying the meter) ; (b) by changing the 
word order—with a happy result; (c) by 
changing the word order—with an unhap- 
py result; and (d) by presenting the 
ma‘ant taken from verse in one’s own 
prose wording. This method ranks high- 
est. The division between (b) and (c) is 
characteristic of some early Arabic at- 
tempts at classification where structure 


and quality as criteria are being confused 
fairly frequently. 


168 Mehren, p. 141, lists the hall without any com- 
ment as No. 43 in his enumeration of tropes, adding 
the opinion: ‘Ihr Schénheitswert ist ziemlich gering."’ 

64 Sin, p. 167. 

165 “Jad, IV, 3-4. 

16 Sin, p. 167 Al-Amidi's Kitab natr al-manzam, 
mentioned in Jridd, ILI, 58, is lost. 


4. Badis az-Zaman al-Hamadani (d. 
1008) could “turn prose into verse or 
verse into prose with equal facility.’ 

5. Ibn Ra&iq asserts the most beautiful 
sariga is versification of prose and prosaic 
presentation of verse.'®* 

6. Ibn al-Atir’s position is this:"® (a) 
Ibn al-Atir recommends the hall of koranic 
verses, hadit passages, and verses from 
poetry as a means of building up the 
kdtib’s style. (b) The prosification of 
verses from poetry will be graded into 
three mardtib: (i) prosification without 
any ziydda (this is blameworthy and plagi- 
arism pure and simple), (ii) prosification 
with only some of the actual words of the 
verse borrowed (here the prose writer will 
have to show his skill in matching the 
style of the borrowed passage; if properly 
done, no charge of plagiarism can be 
brought) ; and (iii) taking the mana of the 
verses only and expressing it in prose 
which is entirely the writer’s and possibly 
even amplifying it with some ziydda. (c) 
Ibn al-Atir then gives examples of hall by 
himself.!” 

7. Ibn al-Hadid (d. 1257)!" calls the 
hall chapter the key chapter of Ibn al- 
Atir’s book'” but criticizes many of Ibn 
al-Atir’s attempts at prosification. He 
then presents a considerable number of 
prosifications of his own, the model verse 
being mostly selected from Mutanabbi’s 
Sarfiyydat. 

8. Ibn HallikAn'”* quotes from the be- 
ginning of Ibn al-Atir’s al-Wasy al-mar- 


*7 Th. Chenery, The Assemblies of al-Harirt, I 
(London, 1867), Introduction, p. 19 

3 <U’mda, Il, 277. Muhammed b. Ahmad al- 
“‘Amidi (d. 1042), according to Jridd, VI, 328, wrote 
a book on the hall, which is no longer extant 

69] A, pp. 31-34 

1% Tbid., pp. 34 ff. On p. 42*-* Ibn al-Atir refers to 
a monograph of his: al-Waiy al-margaim fi hall al- 
mangim (cf. GAL, I, 297) 

171 Al-Falak ad-d@ir ‘ald 
bay, 1308—9), pp. 42-83. 

172 Jbid., pp. 4445. 

173 IT, 158 (trans., III, 541). 
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qiam. He does so only to show “how essen- 
tial it is for a scribe .... that he should 
closely apply to the decomposing of po- 
etry (into prose) and make that practice 
the main basis of his art.” 

9. An-Nuwairi (d. 1332).'" (a) An- 
Nuwairi favors the adding by the prose 
writer of both badi< and parallel ideas so 
as to expand the simple prosification of 
a given verse (the prose writer also may 
transfer the ma‘nd of the verse from nasib 
to madih and the like); (b) the rank of the 
prosification depends on its quality, i.e., 
in itself it is neither commendable nor ob- 
jectionable; (c) the prose writer will have 
to be careful not to use hall too much even 
as he has to refrain from using too much 
badi*, as a precaution against takalluf, 
mannerism.'® 

10. Al-Qazwini does not go beyond the 
brief definition: al-hall is the prosification 
of verse.!"6 

ll. Ibn Qayyim = al-Jauziyya (d. 
1350)'" praises both hall and <aqd. 

12. At-Taftazani, in commenting on al- 
Qazwini, observes: the hall is beautiful 
only if the prose composition does not fall 
short of the verse and if it is applied in the 
proper place.!78 

13. L. Cheikho does little more but 
reproduce the three mardtib of Ibn al-Atir, 
whose discussion of the hall he constantly 
quotes.'7° 

Whether or not they actually continued 
the Greek tradition, the Arabs are at one 
with their Hellenistic predecessors in the 
very limited sympathy they extend to 
originality in literature. As has been ob- 


‘VII, 183-85. 


'Ibid., p. 184, where an-Nuwairi quotes a hall 
by Ibn al-Atir. On p. 185 he refers to the close rela- 
tionship obtaining between hall and talmth 


* Qazw, IV, 523 


’ Faw@ id, p. 225. 
178 Taft, IV, 523. 


*‘Iim al-adab, I, 338-41. For Mehren's view see 
above, n. 163. 


served above, this attitude was, and had 
to be, accompanied by an almost un- 
bounded respect for their ancestors’ leg- 
acy and those ancestors themselves. This 
reverence, in turn, was based on, or at 
least fortified by, the conviction of the 
constant and inevitable decline of the hu- 
man race. This conviction Islam did not 
introduce but only adopted. Within the 
history of the true religion it was again the 
period of the origins that came to be 
looked upon as the Golden Age after 
which faith will decrease and evil increase 
until Judgment Day.'® Ibn ‘Abdrabbihi 
knows that man is created as a laudator 
temporis acti'*' and Ibn Rasiq, when he 
speaks of the progress achieved by the 
modern poets, is quick to add that this 
advance does not militate against the 
general truth that the times are on the 
decline.'"* Chronological primitivism'™ 
dominated the Arabic world-view even as, 
together with cultural primitivism, it had 
dominated most of classical thinking. To 
look at civilization as necessarily decay- 
ing cannot but establish the authority of 
the earlier generations and depreciate 
whatever achievement the contemporaries 
may have to offer. The political condi- 
tions in which most of the Arab theorists 
worked ever more strengthened this per- 
ception of and acquiescence in decline. 
Little wonder that in this atmosphere 
originality never could displace imitation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


m Of.e g.. M. Horten, Dix religidse Gedankenwelt 
des Volks im heutigen Islam (Halle a.S., 1917), I, 170, 
301, and Goldziher, op. cit., 1, 142-43 


m! Jod, Il, 318. Kamil, p. 784, quotes the caliph 
Mu‘awiya (661-80) as saying that every ruler to fol- 
low him would be worse than himself even as he him- 
self was worse than any and all of his predecessors 
A characteristic statement of this pessimistic outlook 
is contained in the verses by Rusta al-IsfahAni (d 
791), quoted in Jrédd, IV, 210-11. 


182 “U mda, II, 226 


3 To use the terminology of A. O. Lovejoy and 
G. Boas, Primitivsism and Related Ideas in Antiquity 
(1935); cf. esp. pp. 2-3. 





THE END OF “CALNEH IN SHINAR” 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


HERE is a famous passage in Gen. 10:10 

listing Nimrod’s cities in Babylonia: 
“And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel 
and Erech and Accad and Calneh in the land 
of Shinar” (watthit réshith mamlakhté6 Babhel 
uErekh wAkkadh wKhalneh beres Shinar) 2 
The first three towns have long since been 
identified by all scholars with the cities of 
Babili (Babilu), Uruk, and Akkadd, to employ 
the Middle Babylonian forms of the names. 
The fourth has remained an enigma; all pro- 
posed identifications have been philologically 
or historically objectionable.’ It was thus with 
alacrity that I seized on Poebel’s suggestion, 
diverging from all previous solutions, that the 
letters WKLNH might not represent a place- 
name at all but might rather be a corruption of 
some Hebrew expression such as WKL NWH 
(wkhol-ndweh, ‘‘and every pasture ground’’).* 
This particular solution did not commend it- 
self, since it was difficult to correlate “every 
pasture’”” with the famous ancient cities of 
Babylon, Erech, and Accad. After a little 
thought, materially assisted by pertinent sug- 
gestions offered to me by Drs. C. H. Gordon 
and H. M. Orlinsky, it became obvious that 
Poebel’s basic idea was right but that a per- 
fectly satisfactory Hebrew text could be ob- 
tained without any emendation at all; we have 
only to read wkhullanah instead of the Masso- 
retic wKhalneh. The meaning now becomes: 
‘And his kingdom began at Babel and Erech 
and Accad, and all of them® were in the land 

| This paper was presented at the New York meet- 
ing of the Society of Biblical Literature in 1942: cf 
the abstract in JBL, LXII, v—vi 

2 In my transliteration I have followed the system 
proposed by Brux, AJSL, LVIII, 57-69, except when 
he uses Bauer-Leander’s Continental @ for e and repro- 
duces both the historical *dleph and the length of the 
short vowel which had already quiesced in it. 

* The best-known identification is with Nippur, 
reading the ideographic ENLIL«: (pronounced Ni- 
bru in Sumerian) as K1-ENLIL (!). Others (including my 
own past efforts) are little better 

‘ INES, I, 256-57, n. 17. 

» The disjunctive accent *athnah should naturally 
be transposed to the preceding word. 


of Shinar.” The list of towns in our Bible may 
have been abbreviated by an early editor or 
copyist. The absence of such famous cities as 
Ur and Kish may be explained in this way, 
since the two consonants of the former are also 
the first two of “Erech,” while the initial of 
“Kish” appears in three of the names in MT. 
On such an assumption “all of them’’ would 
be even more natural. 

The word kullanah, “all of them,” is already 
known from three passages in the Bible, where 
it is twice written with normal spelling KLNH 
and once with historical spelling KLHNH; it 
stands for *kulldhiné> *kulldhna, kullana.* In 
Gen. 42:36, after Jacob complains that his 
sons have robbed him of Joseph and Simeon 
and are about to take Benjamin away, he 
bursts out: “Upon my head have come all 
these misfortunes!” (Glay haya khullandh); 
the feminine plural suffix agrees with an im- 


plied antecedent rath, ‘‘misfortunes,” or the 
like. In I Kings 7:37 we read, ‘Like this he 
made the ten portable stands (mkhéndéth); 
there was one casting, one measure, one pat- 
tern for all of them’”’ (l-khullahna@h);.in other 
words, all ten were identical. Prov. 31:29, 


toward the end of the eulogy of the virtuous 
woman, runs: 


Many the maidens who’ve prospered 
But thou hast excelled them all! 


In the second hemistich, watt <alith <al- 


kullanah, the suffix refers, of course, to bandéth 
in the first hemistich. 

It is obvious that the revised construction 
in Gen. 10:10 is identical with that in these 
three passages: the feminine plural suffix re- 


* Orlinsky has pointed out to me that we never 
find kulldn but only kulldndh. Similarly, he observes, 
we find °atténah four times and °attén only once; more- 
over, whereas hém and hémah (without prepositions) 
are about equally common, we never find Aén alone 
but only hénah (some twenty-five times). This tend- 
ency is evidently due to conscious effort to distinguish 
between masculine and feminine, which led to pres 
ervation of the original vocalic ending with the fem- 
inine. 
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fers to the names of cities, which are feminine 
in Hebrew, just as in the Canaanite of the 
Amarna Letters (contrary to Accadian usage). 
We are, therefore, quite obviously correct in 
sading the verse: watthi réshith mamlakhté 
Babhel wErekh weAkkadh wkhullanah beres 
Shin@r. There are a good many passages in 
the Hebrew Bible where words forming a con- 
nected text which interrupts the flow of names 
in lists have been misread as proper names; the 
best-known example is I Chron. 25:4, which 
contains no fewer than nine names resulting 
from the misunderstanding of three lines of a 
psalm by the Chronicler or his source.’ Other 
striking examples of similar misunderstanding 
will be found in my paper on the “Oracles of 
Balaam.’’* On the other hand, there are, of 
course, a good many instances where proper 
names have been read as common nouns; ef. 
mig-Qweh, “from Que” (Cilicia), misread 
miqweh, “‘yarn,”’ in the MT of I Kings 10:29, 
and I Chron. 4:23, where the place-names 
Ntaéim and Gdéradh were long read as common 
nouns.’ 


7See the discussion by Rothstein-Hiinel, Kom- 
mentar zum ersten Buch der Chronik (1927), pp. 448—- 
49 

* Appeared in JBL, September, 1944. [Cf. also 
H. H. Schaeder's elimination of the ‘‘name”’ Bishlam 
from Ezra 4:7 in Jranische Beitrdge, I (1930), 16—17. 
—Eprror.] 

* Cf. my remarks, Journal of the Palestine Oriental 

iety, V (1925), 50 


ECCLES. 


However, we must not blame the vocalizers 
too severely, since the error in vocalizing and 
interpreting the word was obviously due pri- 
marily to their biblical learning. There actually 
was a town named Kalnéh, also vocalized 
Kalné, mentioned in Isa. 10:9 and Amos 6:2. 
This town, whose importance is clear from 
both contexts, has been identified by all com- 
petent scholars with the Kullania or Kullani 
of our Assyrian sources, an important provin- 
cial capital located in exactly the same region, 
near Arpad. We may safely follow Tomkins, 
Dussaud, and Gelb in identifying it with mod- 
ern Kullan Kéy, some 16 kilometers southeast 


‘of Arpad.'° 


The misunderstanding of our name goes 
back to an early date, before the Greek trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch in the third century 
B.c., as we see from the Greek manuscripts 
(Vaticanus is wanting here, but the most close- 
ly related manuscripts offer Challané, Chalané, 
and Chalanné). In Isa. 10:9 the oldest Greek 
reading is Chalanné, a fact which indicates that 
the identification was known to the translators 
of the passage. Amusingly enough, in Amos 6:2 
the Greek translators rendered pantes, “‘all (of 
you),” thus erroneously anticipating our cor- 
rection of another passage. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1° See AJSL, LI (1935), 189-91, where all the oc- 
currences of the Assyrian name are judiciously treat- 
ed by Gelb 


4:13-16 


WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


HIS is one of the difficult passages of a 
| penton book. Its confusion of pro- 
nominal antecedents is characteristic of He- 
brew usage at its worst; besides, who is the 
“second youth” of verse 15? And is there here 
a definite historic reference, identification of 
which will clear up the exegesis? This latter 
was the view of Barton, among others; but 
subsequent interpretation has wisely turned 
away, recognizing that, as in similar passages, 
Koheleth is merely drawing general conclu- 
sions from well-known features of the life of 
his age: the East was familiar with foolish old 


kings and, in theory at least, with wise but 
poor youths.' 

In the obscurities of the passage we must be 
guided by its general sense; we lack other cri- 
teria. The author has announced his theme at 
the outset: it is the supremacy of wisdom (cf. 
2:13-14; 6:8-12; 9: 13-18). Even though folly 
be clothed in the glamour of royal robes and 
wisdom walk humbly in poverty, yet wisdom is 
better; not less if that wisdom be embodied in 
a mere youth who has not yet established him- 


1 See McNeille, An Introduction to Ecclesiastes, pp. 
11—12, for further discussion. 
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self in general esteem, while the king has many 
years of rule and popular acclaim, still the mat- 
ter stands: wisdom is better. This is demon- 
strated in the sequel: those who come after 
will give never a happy thought to the royal 
fool. It is fair, then, to assume that between 
the beginning and conclusion, separated by 
such brief interval, the theme is maintained 
consistently, and all that is said is but for its 
elucidation and amplification. So we turn to 
details. 

Verse 14 must be an immediate develop- 
ment of the theme of 13, as indeed is clearly 
implied by its introductory “D>. But what is 
said about it? Which of the two went forth to 
be king? And who born poor? It is idle to cite 
opinions of exegetes; they cover most, if not 
all, of the possibilities—eloquent testimony to 
the obscurity of the passage if not of the exe- 
getes also! Fortunately, one thing is clear: the 
suffix on amin> must refer to the king. But 
then what? However, those commentators 


who, in agreement with Qere and some manu- 
scripts, regard O°"™C7 as a defectively written 
D°MCNM, not a mispointed O°30M, must 


be correct; it adds nothing to the wisdom of 
the youth or to the grandeur of the king (which- 
ever is meant) to state that he went from a 
house of rebels to the throne, whereas such 
rise from a prison is meaningful. But, then, 
surely MecNeille is wrong in claiming as a 
mark of the youth’s wisdom that he escaped 
from a prison. That is a very dubious enhance- 
ment of wisdom, even for the ideas of this un- 
usual book. On the contrary, the verse takes on 
luminous meaning when we recognize that the 
subject is the king: his happy estate as king 
was the more notable in view of a phenomenal 
rise, such as folk tales of the Orient loved to re- 
late. In sudden elevation like Joseph’s, he went 
from prison to the throne. The second part of 
the verse must then be a further embellishment 
of this idea; indeed, the particle 03 implies co- 
ordination of the clauses. The subject of 7272 
is the king; and the conjunction "D> should be 
taken in its concessive force (BDB, p. 4730). 

However, the crux of interpretation is the 
identity of the “second youth” of verse 15. 
Opinions vary. MecNeille is sure we actually 
have here another youth who was about to 
oust “the poor and wise youth” from his 


throne. But when and how did the wise youth 
ever get on the throne? And why is not more 
made of this “second youth,” who thus assumes 
high importance in the incident? Indeed, this 
consideration is such as to rule out the possi- 
bility that "3.74, whatever it may mean, here 
introduces another youth. Others take the 
simple and attractive course of deleting the 
word as a gloss. This latter is a reasonable 
charge. The word may well be a sort of Mas- 
soretic note.? Still others take “second” as 
meaning second in authority in the kingdom: 
the youth had by now attained the position of 
vizier under the old king. But all this specula- 
tion runs foul of the difficulty that any such 
elevation of the youth weakens the point of 
the passage, which, as we saw, is the suprem- 
acy of wisdom, qua wisdom above even royal 
privilege. True, it would have been a legitimate 
argument that wisdom shows its superiority 
in that it rewards its possessor with a throne. 
Elsewhere, indeed, Koheleth présents the 
practical advantage of the wise man (9:15). 
But such is not his announced theme here; nor 
does he certainly speak of the poor youth's 
having ever been advanced by his wisdom. He 
was wise: in that was his superiority. If we are 
to take the conservative course of retaining 
this word—and certainly sound method de- 
mands that every such possibility be canvassed 

then it can be understood as the mark of a 
belated stirring of the author’s literary con- 
science. After indulging the obscurities of 
verse 14, he realized that he must be clear as to 
the identity of his characters in this central 
presentation of his theme. He has just spoken 
of the now old king as long ago himself a 
youth ; indeed, he has taken us all the way back 
to his birth. So, resuming, he points out that, 
in now referring to a youth, he means the 
former one, in actual count the second from 
the point where his discussion now stands. In 
other words, the second youth is none other 
than the above-mentioned youth, the wise 
youth of verse 13. 

A second difficulty in this verse is the mean- 
ing of its concluding clause. Odeberg throws up 
the problem: “It is impossible to give a correct 


: Cf. George Dahl, Journal of Biblical Literature, 
LIII, 38. 


* Nonetheless, probabilities incline heavily toward 
the spurious origin of the word. 
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explanation of the text itself with its many 
difficult allusions.”’ But not so others; a com- 
mon view is that here we have the accession of 
the youth (which MeNeille had alleged too 
soon) as king or as vizier: he stood in the king’s 
place. Siegfried urges that the imperfect of the 
verb means that the event was yet future: qui 
successurus erat. Now, beyond a doubt, the 
phrase can mean this. “To stand in one’s 
place” is good Hebrew for succeeding to his 
position or throne. And the imperfect would 
express the future from the point of the narra- 
tive. But, on the contrary, the Hebrew does 
not demand such interpretation. The crux of 
the matter is the reference in the suffix on 
"nmn. It is idle to invoke English usage and 
point out that “the youth”’ is the nearest ante- 
cedent. Nonetheless, such identification gives 
the one interpretation harmonious with the 
theme of the passage. The youth continued to 
stand in his own place, that is, remained poor 
and humble. It may be objected that Sieg- 
fried’s interpretation is more in harmony with 
the tense of the verb; for “continuing to stand”’ 
we should expect a participle. Whatever force 
there may be in this is obviated by the fact 
that the imperfect is employed in this force by 
Koheleth (e.g., 3:13, 14, 15, 22). 

Verse 16 is relatively simple. There was no 


end of all the crowds at whose head the old 
king was enthroned; nonetheless, later genera- 
tions will give no thought to him. The passage, 
then, translates: 


13. Better is a poor and wise youth than an old 
and foolish king who does not know enough 
to take advice, 
even though he had come from prison to the 
throne, though, too, in his own kingdom he 
was born in poverty. 

I saw all the living who move about busily 
under the sun, among them that youth, who 
continued in his own station in life— 

there was no end of all the people: all whom 
he ruled; yet those who come later will never 
give him a happy thought. 


The passage is a logically coherent unit. 
The king had every advantage. He rose from 
the most menial circumstances to a throne 
where for long years he was ruler of seemingly 
endless crowds of people; he ruled the youth 
also. But the youth had nothing, as wealth and 
power are commonly appraised: he was poor, 
and he continued poor to the end. For this is 
precisely the author’s comparison: wealth and 
power along with foolishness, as against wisdom 
along with nothing at all. And, he says, the 
latter is better! 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE TETRAGRAMMATON: AN OVERLOOKED INTERPRETATION 


WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


HE problem of the tetragrammaton has 

been given renewed attention in recent 
months. In this Journal, III (1944), 1-8, Ray- 
mond A. Bowman advanced the view that the 
name is derived from a root meaning “to 
speak’’; and in the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, LVII, 269 ff., Julian Morgenstern ad- 
duces the usage of Second Isaiah to show that 
the word A@® was understood as a divine title. 
In this he was anticipated by Samuel I. Feigin, 
whose discussion in his Missitrei Heavar' is such 
as to merit its being presented to readers who 
may not have seen it in the Hebrew original. 
He says (pp. 355 and 430-31): 

“The name Yahweh is an imperfect from 
"7 in the ancient form which had pathah with 


‘ New York: Hebrew Publication Society of Pales- 
tine and America, 1943. 


the preformative yod and waw as the second 
radical instead of the later yod. It appears also 
as the first person "UN when God speaks on 
his own behalf [Exod. 3:14; Judg. 6:16; Hos. 
1:9}. 

“Perhaps, too, the participial form of the 
verb 7°77, namely XW [He], is used to signify 
Yahweh.? Compare, ‘I, I am He [Hd], and 

:(The form is a passive participle with stative 
meaning. As WP is contracted to IAA, 80 
7 (later TT) was contracted to “77 and finally 


NIN, probably under the influence of the third person 
pronoun. While 7 expresses the existence of tempo- 
. 


rary things (Eccles. 2:22) and 405 (Exod. 9:3) ex- 


presses God's power acting temporarily, the passive 
form NM expresses constant existence which is be- 
fitting as an epithet of God. For the passive participle 
expressing constant action compare ahazé hereb (Song 
of Songs 3:8), ‘constant holders of sword’; bdéfuah 
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there is no god with me’ (Deut. 32:39) with 
the verse in Isaiah, ‘I, I am Yahweh, and be- 
side me there is no saviour’ (Isa. 43:11). The 
word Hit in Deuteronomy means Yahweh. 
The same meaning attaches to the verse, ‘I, 
I am He [Hi] who wipes out your transgres- 
sions for my own sake, and your sins I will not 
remember’ (Isa. 43:25), namely, ‘I am Yah- 
weh.’ So likewise, ‘I, I am He [Hi] who com- 
forts you’ (Isa. 51:12), namely, ‘I, Yahweh, 
comfort you.’ Also in the verses, ‘I, Yahweh, 
am the first, and with the last I am He [H@>)’ 
(Isa. 41:4), ‘I am He [Ha], and none can de- 
liver from my hand’ (Isa. 43:13), ‘And unto 
old age I am He [Ht], and unto gray hairs I 
will carry’ (Isa. 46:4), ‘I am He [Hd], I am 
the first, yea I am the last’ (Isa. 48:12)—in 
all these verses one can interpret ‘I am Yah- 
weh.’ Also the verse, ‘For my mouth, it [Hi] 
has commanded, and his spirit, it [Ha] has 
gathered them’ (Isa. 34:16), which Professor 
David Yellin explains as an ellipsis for ‘His 
mouth, it has commanded’ (Higré Migr@ on 
Isaiah [1939], p. 36) is to be interpreted, ‘For 
the mouth of Yahweh’; Hi serves in place of 
Yahweh. 

“Also some proper names which end in 
Hit are to be explained as compounded of the 
participle of 7°74, standing for Yahweh, and 
another element. At times Hi@ is shortened 
still further. Compare, for example, Abiht, son 
of Aaron, and Abiyahu or Abiyah, king of Ju- 
dah. Both are one, but in Abihti the name of 
God is expressed by the participle of °F, 


(Isa. 26:3), “it is constantly trusting’’; haiiedidah 


Pss. 137:8) “‘the professional robber’’; *dgar we‘dzab 
(Deut. 32:36) ‘“‘permanent ruler and helper.’’ The use 
of intransitive verbs in passive participle to express 
stative meaning is common in the Mishnah 


For another contraction of ‘4 compare "5, 


“branding,’’ from "> (Isa. 3:24). For contraction 


of & compare MP" (Mesha Stone, 1. 12) for P55 

- ' 
“gazing stock.’’ For contraction of 9 compare 5 
for P25" ‘‘friendship.”’ 


For other examples of contraction of 5 compare 


IMwW. ‘swim,’ from sahw (Gesenius-Buhl, 16th ed., 
J 


p. 781), IMS “pasture’’ from *’ahw, which is still 
found in Aramaic MTN (Onqgelos Gen. 41:2, 18) 

Compare also N77 “it will be" (Eccles. 11:3 
for wv with additional &.—S.1.F |) 
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while in Abiyah the name of God appears in 
the regular form. The name is to be interpreted 
as ‘Yahweh is my God.’ So too, Elihda (I Chron. 
26:7; 27:18), Elthw (Job 32:2, 5, 6; 34:1: 
36:1; I Sam. 1:1; I Chron. 12:20), and Elijah 
PEliyah and °Eliyahd]: the interpretation of 
both is ‘Yahweh is my God.’ 

“The name Solomon, too, is to be explained 
as compounded of Shalém and Hi, ‘Peace of 
Yahweh,’ but the name of Yahweh is written 
as the participle Hi, which can be shortened 
to Ha, and, finally, waw falls out and only he 
with mappigq is left, from which at length the 
mappiq also falls out as if a pronominal suffix 
were before us. And, indeed, Nathan called 
Solomon by the name Jedidiah (II Sam. 
12:25), for the two names have the same 
meaning, “The peace of Yahweh’ and ‘Be- 
loved of Yahweh.’ Compare the names Shele- 
miah and Shelemiahd, in which the tetragram- 
maton is preserved in shortened form. 

“Sometimes the name is compounded of two 
divine names. The name Dédawahd (II Chron. 
20-37) is compounded of Déd and Ha, and 
even the waw connecting the two names is 
preserved. But in the name Dédé (I Chron. 
11:12, 26, ete.) not alone is the waw connect- 
ing the names lost but also the root Hd is con- 
tracted to 6, as at the beginning of names Yahi 
is reduced to Y6.* 

“The Dwdh, mentioned in the stela of Me- 
sha, the >rl of which Mesha carried into the 
city of Ataroth and dragged before Chemosh 
in Keriath (Inscription of Mesha, Il. 12-13), 
was, it seems, compounded of Dwd and an ab- 
breviation of the participle of "4, signifying 
Yahweh. We have here a divine name com- 
pounded of Dwd and H@, but each one appear- 
ing in its own right. Professor Albright in his 
latest book, Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel (1942), explains >r°l as a proper name, 
Uriel; Dwdh he explains as dodah with mappiq- 
her dod, namely of Ataroth (p. 218, n. 86). But 
he gives a completely new meaning to the word 
dwd; that it is ‘chief.’ Against this one may 
note that the noun does not appear with this 
Accord- 

‘(For two deities used as a personal name com- 
pare I-li-t--Samas, I-li-d-¢Sin, 4Sin-d-‘Samas (see 


J. J. Stamm, Die akkadische Namengebung (1939), P 
135).—S.1.F.] 
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ingly it seems preferable to explain rl as an 
object of the cult which stood in the eyes of 
Mesha for Yahweh, and he dragged it before 


4 (Ibid. For A@ as the divine name see James A 
Montgomery, “‘The Hebrew Divine Name and the 
Personal Pronoun Aa" (JBL, LXIITI [1944], 161-63) 
Professor Montgomery adduces other examples where 
ha@ stands for Yahweh. The phrase N34 3N (11 Kings 
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Chemosh his god. Dwdh, then, is the name of 
a deity, Dawidhu = Dawid + Hu.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

2:14) is possibly to be read S37 TDN. ‘Where is 
Ha,"’ namely, Yahweh. Very instructive is the verse 
Jer. 5:12, where S37 x, “there is no Hu,” is parallel 
to denying Yahweh.—S.I.F.] (Montgomery's article 
appeared since the above was written W.A. I 


THE ORIGIN OF °ELOH, “GOD,” IN HEBREW 


SAMUEL I 


s 1s well known the name lé6h, ‘““God,”’ is ex- 
A plained either as an enlargement of °él or as 
derived from a special root *lh.' It seems to me 
that we have in *eloh a compound name of *2l, 
“God,” and °ah a shortened form for *ahyeh, 
“T shall be,”’ the designation of Yahweh in the 
first person (Exod. 3:14; Judg. 6:16; Hos. 
1:9). As Yahweh the third person is related to 
ehyeh, originally °ahweh the first-person gal of 
the root hwy,? also °ah abbreviation of »ahyeh 
in the first person is related to yah shortened 
form of Yahweh in the third person.* The °a 
which was lost in the combination is recom- 
pensated by lengthening the vowel 4, as the 
lost @ is recompensated by lengthening the 
preceding vowel in syllables ending with 
Thus bara? became bard, “he created’’; ra, 
“head,”” became rdéSim, “‘heads,”’ finally ré68; 
and yamar, “he will say,”’ becomes *ydmar, 
finally yémar, so also °ela®h became °elah. 

The form °eléh is preserved in Aramaic and 
in Hebrew becomes, as usual, *el6h. In cunei- 
form both forms are preserved ilahi and iluha.! 

For such a combination of deities compare 
Dwdh,‘ namely, Dawid + Hu.* In the same 
region is found also Ishtar-Kemosh.® It is in- 


See Gesenius-Buhl, Hebrdisches und aramdisches 
Handwérterbuch (16th ed.; 1915), p. 39 


On? 


?See Missitrei Heavar, p. 355, and above, p. 257 
The origin of it is ‘‘I shall be with you,’ as is ex- 
plained in Exod. 3:12 

For yah being shortened from Yahweh see Gese- 
nius-Buhl, op. cit., p. 289 
‘ Mesha Inscription, 1. 12 


See Missitrei Heavar, pp. 430-31, and also above, 
Pp. 258. Professor Irwin calls my attention to the com- 
pound deity ‘ntyhw (A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the 
Fifth Century [1923], No. 44:3) 


* Mesha Inscription, 1. 17 
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teresting to note that in both cases the other 
element precedes the element of the national 
deity, Ishtar before Kemosh, Dawid before 
Hai = Yahweh. both 
some connection with the deity of love, Ishtar 
being the well-known deity of love in Baby- 
lonia and the West, and Dawid, judging from 
the name déd, means love also. 


Moreover, may have 


Whether Dwdh was regarded as a separate 
deity or was only a manifestation of Yahweh 
as god of fertility is hard to decide. 
el and °ah, of which 
eléh is compounded, may 


The two elements of 
elah = 
have been originally two special deities, °el 


the name 


being the deity of earth and °ah = Yahweh 
the deity of heaven and the national deity of 
the Hebrews in general and of Israelites in par- 
ticular.’ But Professor G. Cameron pointed 
out to me that 21 may have been a kind of de- 
terminative “god’’ in general and has no spe- 
cific designation as “god of the earth.” 

The singular °@l6h, pronounced *éléah, is 
used in plural form >¢léhim, originally “gods,”’ 
but later “God” in the singular. This inter- 
change between “god’’ and “gods” to desig- 
nate the same divinity was found also in the 
old period in “Amurru, “the god Amurru”’ and 
iliAmurru (DINGIR.DINGIR.MAR.TU). Also, Ba‘al 
appears as Bedlim, ‘Ashtdreth as “Ashtdrdth, 
Anath as <Anathéth, the manifestations of the 
deity in various places and in various func- 
tions.* 

University oF CHicaco 

7Cf. the interesting article of Professor G. Levi 
della Vida, ‘“‘El ‘elyon in Genesis 14:18-20," JBL, 
LXIII (1944), 1-9 

‘Cf. W. F. Albright, F 
tianity (1940), p. 161 
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